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THE RIGHT HAND OF THE CONTINENT. 
By CHAS. Fk. LUMMIS. 
x. 

iMPERTINENT as it must seem to us self- 
satisfied ephemera, who can feel the earth 
teeter under our masterful tread — who forget 
that Yesterday was, and Tomorrow shall be ; 
and who realize, even of our maggot moment, 
litttle more than how much We outweigh 
the coach-wheel — it is nevertheless an irrev- 
erent fact of History (the sticky paper to which adheres what 
little is left of a thousand other fly-times), that 

Civilization began only when Man began to Move, and has 
progressed only upon condition of his removals. No people 
ever yet rose to a high culture in its geographic cradle; no 
country was ever yet made eminent by its frst inhabitants. 

Throughout the record of mankind, not its indigenes but its 
invaders have wrought the chief (when not the only) fame of 
every land that was ever famous; the serious ascent of every 
tribe or nation up the scale of Progress began with, and hinged 
upon, that tribe’s Migrating. The savage is the only unalloyed 
Conservative. No tribe that ever removed much, remains 
savage; and conversely, if you wish to find savages, seek a 
tribe still persistent where it originated. In a word, it is the 
immemorial lesson of evolution that Man, to Grow, has had to 
Get Out. ‘The individual may colorably resist this law of 
nature; and so may the generation, or even the sequence of 
generations; but all are paying interest on the debt, and the 
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generations must sometime settle the principal. Violations of 
hygiene are as ineluctably punished in the social as in the 
physical body. What happens to nations that once civilized 
themselves by demigration, but have since Stayed Too Long un- 
varying, India and China are tolerable hints; there are others, 
in a graduate scale of the hopelessness of immobility. As for the 
relation between Conservatism and Progress, they walk asunder 
in the inverse ratio with any nation, and with approximately 
equal steps. As a mere passing and trivial— but typical — 
** modern instance,” let us say Russia, England and the United 
States. What is the descending order of their conservatism ; 
what the ascending rank of their advancement ? 

Doubtless no faithful workman will ever “defy” anyone to 
prove him wrong. If he be really fit to saw boards, or paint 
signs, or burrow in history, he knows that his best benefac- 
tors are not they that maudle in vain praise over his botch- 
eries, but the fellows that show him wherein he blundered 
even the fellows that do it in a nasty way, as it is somehow 
easy for poor human nature to present its criticisms. And I 
shall be very grateful to anyone who will prove, never so un- 
kindly, that this rather large postulate (which I do not re- 
member to have encountered flatly in type) is not a generic 
truth of history —namely, that Man, in the long sense, Has to 
Move or Stagnate. I will even be grateful for reminder of one 
single national exception that can be established by modern 


’ 


science. 

In their Genesis, the Hebrews were a pest to Egypt anda 
burden to themselves ; it was with their Exodus that they began 
to be a People ineradicable from history ; and that with their 
immigrant fists they made what the whole world still calls the 
Holy Land. Who knows anything about the aborigines of 
Palestine ? Who doesn’t know that it is the country “‘ made” 
by the Wandered Jew, while he rested there before further self- 
making by further wandering ? 

Greece ? The name sounds familiar. A year's subscription 
(which is two rotund American deities) free to any one that 
will offhand name one autocthonous tribe of that matchless ar- 
chipelago. But when the likes of Cadmus drifted in, there 
began to bea land which has set the world’s standards forever 
in sculpture and in literature — to say nothing of the notch of 
the best educated people in history. 

Were a stage-robber to demand your Instant Definition or 
your Life, pray what would you hand him out as to the Herni- 
cans and the Auruncans ? But you cou/d find fobs from which 
to disgorge at least a nickel’s worth of testimony to having 


























AN ASSISTED IMMIGRANT. Photo by Pierce. 
Foliage of the Pepper Tree. (Brought from its home in Peru to California, where it grows twice as large.) 
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heard of Rome after the Pious Trojan and his sort arrived ; 
and after immigation had devolved amid the lean Italian tribe- 
vocabularies the mother tongue to which every great 
modern language is incomparably beholden. If Italy had been 
burglar-proof against outside brains, not so much as a ghost of 
what we call Latinshould have walked the universal earth ; and 
if there had been no Latin as we know it, there might, indeed, 
have been an English language but you and I couldn’t read 
it. Latin is the Preferred Creditor of the leading tongues of 
christendom ; and there wasn’t any Latin until Immigrants got 
in to teach Latium what its jargons really could be made. 

















OLD ENGLAND IN Los ANGELES. 


The freshman, still unwiped of the college plum-bloom, can 
doubtless tell us the name of some one tribe of the barbarians 
between whom All Gaul was Divided when a little, bald-headed 
soldier and scholar discovered it to the world; the rest of us 
must refresh ourselves from the encyclopedia. But of France, 
and of its language (which was imposed by its invaders), even 
those of us who are more rubbed retain some vague concept. 

England? Its civilization and its language are the sum of 
its immigrations. We all know what a howling wilderness it 
was of naked, brutal, raw-dieted, tongue-tied troglodytes, when 
it was discovered by the succession of peoples with Marrow 
enough"in their Minds to Stir them. We can easily guess what 
it lwould |be| today, if Vikings and Romans and Normans and 
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various other stocks that have varied its savagery had never 
run across it and stamped their heels all over its face. 

And even the conglomerate English People of today, the 
blend of so many Angle and Saxon and Norse and Teutonic and 
Norman and other elements; where do you fancy they are 
for Progress -—in the tight little island, or over 


, 


** doing best’ 
here whither a few of them have Moved ? 

We still recognize the Irishman as a lively immigrant — but 
it was in the same capacity that he settled upon the Ould Sod. 
The Celts and Milesians did not originate in Ireland, but came 
thither from afar. The Teuton was an immigrant to Germany, 
not an aborigine; and has not yet forgotten how to move, to 
his own betterment and that of the land he adopts. When we 








ANOTHER ADAPTATION OF THE MoreEsovuk. (Los Angeles.) /’hoto by Pier 


‘‘talk Spanish,” it is no aboriginal speech of the one-time 
queen of nations, but the superb instrument forged by her 
Roman, and polished by her Moorish, conquerors; and our at- 
tempts (generally felonious) upon ** Spanish architecture” are 
a following after the style which overran Spain from Africa. 
And so on, for as long as one cares. Even the marvelous 
aboriginal cultures of Mexico and Peru — which the scientist 
does not classify as “civilization,” but which were in some 
respects higher — were exotic. The Incas and the Aztecs did 
not originate where they made their astonishing record — they 
Moved there. And by Motion they Grew. 

Perhaps it were wanton to remind ourselves that what is now 
the United States was not wholly developed by its aborigines ; 
or even that its present people have some cause to be glad that 
they are here rather than back where they or their great-grand- 
fathers came from. 
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A Fiecp or PINEAPpPLes. Photo by Pier 
(In the Cahuenga Valley, near Los Angeles. 

Migrations are the milestones of the whole world’s Progress. 
Civilization is the product of Emergence, of Getting Away 
both geographic and intellectual — and one is hard without the 
other, reading either way you will. Even those who are least 
fanatic in adoring Civilization and all its works; who most 
doubt if what we call “Progress” makes its devotees any hap- 
pier or any better, have to realize that it is the attraction of 
gravitation of humanity, thus far unsuspended. It is the stand- 
ard by which everything is judged, nowadays. So it is neither 
unfair nor unimportant to judge it, in its turn, by some other 
things. Particularly as it is so prone to Forget the Pit whence 
it was Digged, and the Rock from which it was Hewn. One 
of its commonest symptoms, when it becomes acute, is to see as 
dangerous, if not actually depraved, the very thing that 
created 77. It turns pale when it meets its own mother. 
No one of transcontinental acquaintance and experience is 
unfamiliar with the queer (and generally unconscious) 
admixture of disapproval, misgiving and almost dismay 
they that Go Forth are regarded withal by them that Stay Put, 
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That warning gospel of Conservatism, “‘a rolling stone gathers 
no moss,” is as true now as when it first scared the first youth 
that ever Wanted Out; but still, as a million years ago — and 
still in every land and in every town — there are some who can 
think of better ambitions than to grow Mossy. Even the un- 
comprehended Vagrom Man has had his uses in the world’s 
development; and the true Migrant, who goes out to See and 
to Win — he has been the spinal column of the race. Nature 
gives us our way in self-making, and ultimately fits our cloth- 
ing to our habit. To keep from being stepped upon, the 
greyhound has gradually elected legs; the turtle, a shell. In 











FaR-WANDERED ARCHITECTURE. Photo by Piers 
(In Los Angeles the snow-shedding roof is merely for ornament.) 
Nature, all things must Grow somehow; but some things /n- 
grow. 

M-a-y-be all this Means Something; History occasionally 
does. And if itever meant anything, anywhere, it means every- 
thing to the West and to the very problems we are now reckon- 
ing with. It is the Key to our Riddle—that Impenetrable 
Enigma over which the East wags its solemn head altogether, 
and which we ourselves have not yet reasonably answered. 
Maybe, also, the big-enough historian will some day look out 
from his closet long enough to see —and we have still historians 
who could see, if they emerged and looked far enough —and 
give us the great book the theme and our bareness merit. 

Mankind no longer flows and ebbs in vast racial waves as in 
the earliest floodings of Europe and Asia. Nowadays it mostly 
leaks rather than bursts its native reservoir. Still, there have 
been several pretty serious tides of migration within times and 
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geographies particularly interesting tous ““Americans.”’ Amony 
civilized shiftings in modern days, that marvelous precipita- 
tion which promptly followed the discovery of America was 
easily first. The Spanish exploration, conquest and colonization 
of two-thirds of all the New World that is even today populated 
by civilized persons— the inrush from 1520 to 1650— has no 
tolerable rival if we weigh the area covered, developed and popu- 
lated in so short a time; the addition to the world’s anthro- 
pological and geographical knowledge, and to the world’s 
wealth; the danger and difficulty of the conquest; the pro- 
portion of college men and great men in the total immigration ; 
the linguistic potency (which stuck the conquering tongue for- 
ever upon more people, in any one country of Spanish America, 
than English has been imposed on people altogether, by 
England and by Us); or the records scholars have of the 
transition. But that, of course, is merely scientific. The 
human thing about it is that never before did so many well- 
educated people go so far in miles-at-a-lick, nor so fast, nor with 
a tenth so much contribution to literature. 

The first English invasion of the New World was slow if sure, 
and has not as yet covered anywhere near so much territory, 
though within my lifetime it has buttered part of its territory 
much thicker. If New York city hadn’t within 20,000 of as many 
people in 1800 as Puebla, Mexico, had in 1678, it has caught up 
since. At notime up to within the half-century had immigra- 
tion to the United States been of the calibre to count in the 
class now in mind. As for the post-bellum hordes at Castle 
Garden, neither do they count here, because, while numerically 
tremendous, the wave has carried more than its share of spume. 

The most heroic, the most precipitate, and the most epochal 
migration in what we call ‘‘American history” (7. ¢., history of 
the United States) was beyond comparison the East-to-West 
shifting of population in 1849-59. In that one decade some 
300,000 Wide-Awakes had moved farther, and at more cost of 
hardship and danger, than so many so comfortably civilized per- 
sons had ever moved — or ever have moved — in the world’s his- 
tory. Never before nor since have so many ministers, doctors, 
lawyers, merchants, deacons, carpenters, shoemakers, farmers, 
judges, millers and other persons of sober and secure occupa- 
tion, ““walked so far afoot,” if so far endured a voyage to 
which the most hardened sensation-seeker could hardly find a 
parallel now. Never before nor since did so many respectable 
persons leave respectable families behind—nor, perhaps, so 
often forget to return for them or send for them. Never before 
nor since have so many persons accustomed to the Comforts of 
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Los ANGELES CouNTY COURTHOUSE. Photo by Pier 


Home (in modern terms) so utterly surrendered these comforts 
and so thriven without them. And incomparably, never before 
nor since have anything like the same number of human beings 
so radically and so lastingly remade the business habits of the 
whole world. Nationally, that was our nearest approach to the 
ancient racial supersessions. 

The very wonderful colonization and development of our vast 
Middle West and Northwest, imminently following our Civil 
War, and achieved largely by its disbanded soldiers — but made 
possible and attractive precisely by the California which fur- 
nished the money and credit for that war— that was another 
of the national milestones History will sometime draw bigger 
than we of today have the proportion to. Numerically it was 
great; economically it was enormous. Legitimate child of 
California, it is already old enough and big enough to feed its 














A Los ANGELES Hosp!Tat. Photo by Pierce 


(St. Vincent Sanitarium.) 


























A Twetve-root Potato PLANT. Photo by Crandall. 
(Southern California.) 
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grandparents — the Conservative States which have not moved 
much since 1850, nor been recipients of much motion — save 
such as comes from Canada and Europe; which is now not the 
cream, but nearer the skim, of human kind. 

The older, heroic, but relatively innumerous, pioneering of 
what we may call the immediate backwoods of the Atlantic 
fringe of States— the gallant episode of Kentucky, Ohio and 
their historical mates — all this was of another, and a scientific- 
ally smaller category ; less significant as to speed, numbers and 
world-weight. ‘*‘ National politics” and ‘‘centers of popula- 
tion” are not always so mightily important as they look close 
at hand. Mostly, if they Came Home fifty years later, their 
own Mothers wouldn’t know them, so wofully shrunken in 
stature. Five Presidents have, indeed, procured themselves to 
be born in Ohio — but the Presidency has long been a compro- 
mise in geographies, not an index of regional cultures. Only 
three New England Presidents have been elected; and it is al- 
most half a century since a born Yankee sat in the White House, 
save the incidental Arthur, who was not elected to the office, 
and who had graduated to New York. The selection of ‘‘cen- 
tral” candidates, in general deference to considerations much 
more formidable to politicians than to scholars —or to the people 
— is already a habit which will not be easily broken. Yet one 
might almost remark that the farther West it came for its Pre- 
sidents the better the country has fared. In geography it never 
but the once ventured so far westward as Illinois—and got 
Lincoln. In spirit, it has come as far on several occasions. 
Washington was emphatically a Westerner of his day; and Jef- 
ferson had the Western horizons that gave us Lewis and Clark. 
Roosevelt, of course, will rank for Western anywhere. 
Even to mention Grant, he formed his character in California. 
It can hardly be said that the farther East it went for its Presi- 
dents, the worse the country came out; but certainly even the 
admirable Adamses were not the giants of our record; and as 
for Pierce it is not worth while tocomment. Except on the 
perhaps curious fact that New Hampshire furnished the Presi- 
dent who was the foremost official Champion of Slavery ; and 
that California furnished (besides even weightier contribution) 
the first presidential candidate of the party born in and for 
Freedom, whatever we may think it has diminished to. It is 
also a coincidence that no President from New England was 
ever re-elected. Of course this is not intended for argument ; 
but neither is it wholly fortuitous as concerning the relation be- 
tween Emergence and Progress. 

But California has had /wo epoch-marking and epoch-making 
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landslide immigrations ; each paralleled by nothing else in our 
national history — nor by much in any other —and so unlike 
between themselves that almost the only comparison is by con- 
trast. Except that both were much more rapid than the 
peopling of most other States; that both were distinct and 
wilful Emergences from hardshell Conservatism, and that both 
are remarkable in history for the “‘ continuous mileage” of the 
migrancy — wherein, of course, the Pacific Coast altogether 
leads the world’s record —these two great sweeps of popula- 
tion were so unlike one anoth@r that it seems incredible that 
they were moods of the same peoples, and only forty years apart. 
In physique, in mental and ethical attitude, in first motive, in 
experience, in methods, in interests, in performance, and in 
the nature of their immediate results, they were ages asunder. 
Their differences, while perhaps not so glibly to be catalogued, 
were really deeper-seated than those between the first Euro- 
pean settlements of Mexico and New England. It is easy to see 
which was the more sensational ; but hard to decide which was 
the more wonderful. As to their relative import, and pregnant 
forecast to the race, I have a decided opinion. As to which 
was the saner—and therefore, in our modern excitation, the 
more unexpected — there can be no real question. 

The first was Sheer Adventure (with its usual historical 
twin of Fortune-seeking) and one of its most magnificent chap- 
ters since man’s genesis; the second was Reasoned Migration. 
The first was of men; the second, of families. The first came 
specifically to skin California and carry home its golden pelt; 
not to build a State but to eviscerate a natural treasury ; and 
the great constructive work these Argonauts presently dd out 
here was because of what California taught them, and not the 
lesson with which from the East they started so pat and pell- 
mell toschool. And the largest, the pleasantest thing the West 
taught them was that they Didn’t Have to Go Home. The 
latter is the very thing that the second immigration learned be- 
fore it came, and came because of learning. Adventure and 
greed entered hardly at all into their motives; and returning 
from California, not at all. They came precisely to stay; and 
they are as inveterate in fixity as their surviving predecessors. 
Instead of rampaging off to California to find somewhat to 
Fetch Home to the Family, they fetched the Family and the 
Home along, and set them down in the very lap of riches mani- 
fold, whereof the Gold-Hunters had jingled but the small- 
change. ‘They form the least heroic migration in history, but 
the’ most judicious ; the least impulsive but the most reasonable. 
They ‘brought far less'muscle’than’their predecessors, and have 
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developed far less, but in “‘sinews” they were far better sup- 
plied. In fact they were, by and large, by far the most comfort- 
able immigrants, financially, in history. Instead of by Shank’s 
Mare, or prairie schooner, or reeking steerage, they came on pa- 
latial trains; instead of cabins they put up beautiful homes ; 
instead of gophering for gold, they planted gold — and it Came 
Up, in tenfold harvest. And for all their comparative sedate- 
ness, they have made a record of development and progress the 
far hardier, far braver and far more interesting Pioneers did 
not approach. As to number, more of these New and Velvet 
Immigrants came in the five years ending with 1890 than in the 
Golden Decade of 1849-59; and the tide has never since ceased. 
There are 12 States in the Union which have gained more peo- 
ple since 1880 than California has gained; 38 (including terri- 
tories) which haven’t gained as many. All New England, 
leaving out Massachusetts, gained 90,000 less. Virginia, which 
in 1880 had more people than California has today, shows a gain 
nearly 290,000 less. Kansas, which had in 1880 nearly 200,000 
more inhabitants than California, now has not so many. 
Not one State in the East has equalled California’s per cent. 
of increase of population in the 20 years; and only Florida in 
the South. Except Florida, all the States that have increased 
in more rapid proportion are Out West; and except Minnesota 
and Texas, not one of them has yet one-half the present popu- 
lation of California. 

Naturally, I am not arguing that the Pullman Conquest of 
California was zz numbers one of the landmarks of history. 
Even in our own nation, it surpasses in arithmetic only three- 
quarters of the States. Still, this brief comparison may serve 
to indicate that neither was this migration exactly insignifi- 
cant, even in numbers. But its distinction —the quality which 
makes it interesting to study, and unique in the record — lies 
not in its Mass but in its Class. Different in kind from the vast 
majority of human migrations, it differs no less in degree trom 
the few that suggest its parallel. Generically speaking, there 
is a standing and very essential difference between the immi- 
grations which populate the East and those which are settling 
the West. Of course there are no higher single peaks of char- 
acter or of culture in the West, and perhaps none so high, and 
certainly nowhere so many, But the Average Altitude is very 
much greater indeed—and for the almost absurdly evident 
reason that we have No social Swamps. The pauper and the 
criminal classes find it more comfortable to stay where they can 
lean on or prey upon populations not only larger but also more 
of the sort that themselves find it Easier to Stay Put. The 
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parasitic classes— and these are not all poor— have lost the 
power of detaching themselves from the great trunk which they 
are sapping, and which yields them up barely enough juice to 
maintain whatever “life” a parasite may be said to have. 
Furthermore, distance and railroad rates are not only a High 
Protective Tariff for Western manufactures, but a remarkably 
effective Restriction of Immigration — of the sort we are now 
nationally trying to restrict. And as a matter of fact, in 
almost any Western community whatever, the average of educa- 
tion, morals and property is higher than in almost any sizable 
Eastern community whatever. Of course there is some flying 
scud of criminals and paupers; we have too many specimens of 
both. But as compared with the East, the West has nothing to 
be called a Pauper Class, nora Criminal Class; and the Labor- 
ing Class is of a mighty different sort from that with which 
the East is now most familiar. 

In high average of education, social ‘* respectability,” and 
*“comfortable circumstances,” the Second Invasion of California 
has no precedent. Never before have so many people of that 
category — nor with so few of lower grade to pull down their 
average — in a like period migrated so far, paid so much for 
transportation, paid such whopping prices for land, built such 
a class of homes— in cost, taste and comforts* — nor so numer- 
ously changed their vocation, or at least added an avocation. 
Never elsewhere has so great a throng of mature, well-to-do 
non-farming migrators turned to the soil for pleasure and busi- 
ness combined — nor found so much of each. And never else- 
where have the unacquainted newcomers (for, unlike ordinary 
migrations, this was not collective and by localities, but indi- 
vidual and selective from Everywhere) so soon and so well 
learned to Harness the communal Energies. There is nothing in 
the East, nor in the Old World, like such communities as, for 
instance, Riverside and Redlands. Not alone the wealth and 
the intelligence they brought, but the Associative Effort they 
have learned only here, have made these as fascinating and pro- 





* Number of telephones per 100 population, 1902: 


City Per 100 pop. 


IID dicarkcanidsceecersennimaeee 12.3 or 1 tel. toevery 8 persons 
aii casscckiscnrscrstdneeetsnns 9.2 or 1 tel. to every 12 persons 
PR lnsatasintscevenssscsanssrimsavenesecsees 4.2 or 1 tel. to every 24 persons 
I icecvenrancsscvwcesronead eerencuinion 3.4 or 1 tel. to every 29 persons 
PE icickdndtacasdsnescnscunvvnntdandaneceneueve 3.2 or 1 tel. to every 31 persons 
SE ica ncrceesnutacenanubasionienenen 2.4 or 1 tel. to every 41 persons 
SE Diitsiscinaxencccasentbacesowsesnssiccevese 2.3 or 1 tel. to every 44 persons 
I iciiciiacaicsnnserasincnesamneeie 1.8 or 1 tel. to every 55 persons 


Los Angeles has a greater number of telephones than Baltimore, a city 
five times its size. 
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phetic to the student of human developments as they are visi- 
bly bewildering oases of beauty to the tourist amid the bare 
land they were once like. 

But here we come to another of those curious perplexities 
which so often crop up in sober consideration of this field. 
It is not the State of California, with its enormous area and 
literally incalculable natural wealth, that has so grown in popu- 
lation, but Patches of it. Enough California to blanket all New 
England, and tuck it in on both sides, has practically no more 
people today than it had in 1880. In the twenty years the gain 
of population for the whole State has been 620,359. Of that 
total, 348,663 (or far more than half) was confined to the seven 
counties which are what is commonly known as “ Southern 
California’”’* and the metropolis of San Francisco. 

Geographically and by area the southern half of the State 
comprises 13 counties, so the accepted term *‘ Southern Califor- 
nia” is arbitrary rather than descriptive. Counting by latitude, 
the total gain of population of the State for this term has been 
divided roughly as follows: 


13 somthneriy Commtaes ............0050s0.00sscceee: One-half. 
San Francisco city and county................. One-sixth. 
GS UE TOEEy CRIIIB oa cscccccessescsvenceseesses One-third. 


This is remarkable enough; but notall. If we omit the imme- 
diate Bay of San Francisco, close about which are grouped the 
only six counties in California? (except Fresno and San Diego in 
the south) which today conf/azn one-quarter as many people in all 
as Los Angeles county has gained since 18So, the disproportion is 
still more startling. The gain of these six northern counties, 
stimulated by the irrelation to the greatest harbor in 5,000 miles, 
is, since 1830, 236,403 ; that of the seven counties of ** Southern 
California,” 239,840; making a total of 476,243. This leaves 
only 144,117 to be shared among the 44 other counties. 

No one who knows anything of the case will accuse me of 
‘*sectionalism.” ‘That isn’t what is the matter. No one has 
more cheerfully proved that the northern half of the State excels 
in ‘‘natural advantages.” It is beyond question more beautiful in 
verdure, incomparably better forested, better mineralized, much 
better watered, much better be-rained. And that is partly what 
IS the matter. The northern Californians haven't fully dis- 
covered, as yet, that they “‘ Have 7o.” We of the more arid 
south found it out early, and it has been the making of us. The 
superstitions of the East count it a misfortune to be obliged to 


,’ 


* Counties of Los Angeles, Orange, Riverside, San Bernardino, San Diego, Santa Bar 
bara and Ventura; area 44,901 square miles, or about two-sevenths of the entire area of the 
St 


ate. 
t Alameda, Sacramento, San Francisco, San Joaquin, Santa Clara and Sonoma, 
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THE RIGHT HAND OF THE CONTINENT 


irrigate ; in scientific fact, it is the greatest material godsend 
that ever overtook Agriculture or Humanity. But we cannot 
enter upon this now. It shall have its turn. 

Let ns rather begin to focus our glasses on the most extra- 
ordinary example and center of this new immigration. 

When I walked into Los Angeles, a little over 18 years ago, it 
was a dull little place of 12,000 people, with perhaps six build- 
ings of three stories or better; and with a few doleful miles of 
such bobtail horse-cars as still serve parts of New York city. I 
used to shoot quail and jack-rabbits where is now the center of 
such a residence district as no other American city has quite the 
likes of. For a year there was no change to mention; but then 











A CounTRY By-way. 


Something Happened, and the Miracle began, whose explanation 
must await another chapter. But we may at least indicate that 
there was a Miracle. 

Not one city in the United States which was no larger than 
Los Angeles in 1890 is larger now; not one city which was no 
larger in 1880 is larger now. In other words, not a single city 
in the Union has overtaken Los Angeles in rank by population. 
But in these two decades, Los Angeles has outstripped 99 
American cities which were numerically larger in 1880; and in 
one decade has passed 19 cities that were numerically larger in 
1890. In 1880, Los Angeles was the 135th city in the Union in 
population. In 1890 it was the 56th. In 1900 it was the 36th. 
There are now 35 cities in the United States larger than Los 
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Angeles; but only 13 cities have gained as many people in the ten 
years from 1890 to 1900.* 

In this last decade, the city of Los Angeles has gained over 
5,000 more people than the whole States of Maine, Vermont, 
Nebraska and Nevada, put together, gained in the same period. 
In 1890 their aggregate population was 2,098,179 — or over 41 
times the population of Los Angeles; their aggregate in- 
crease in the ten years is 46,890; that of Los Angeles, 52,084. 

The State of Kansas, with a present population only 15,000 
less than the total present population of California, increased, 
between 1890 and 1900, by 10,711 less people than did the city 
of Los Angeles. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


* ‘These 13 cities are the only ones in the United States which equal Los 
Angeles, Cal., in actual numerical increase of population between 1890 and 
1900 . 

s . 


Rank in Pop. Increase 

City Union 1900 since 1890 

New York. pase ealeaeiciiel Maditnnian ablalsiaediaseadian 1 3,437,202 944,611 
Chicago....... ioc suite bietaieiaddiediac Diebsases mealnicalgnaaeisnoedin 2 1,698,575 598,725 
ES ee eee eee 1,293,697 246,733 
RPE SIERE SESE SSE erste eer oe 4 575,238 123,468 
a a een ae 560,892 112,415 
I i er cel ie eRe ueeer 6 508,957 74,518 
aa a a a 7 381,768 120,415 
kee el cae da ie amen amebuanindin 8 352,387 96,723 
ne sRncinia kt tiniliaitd isaanaadmaeinei Te 321,616 82,999 
Detroit ......... ccincicailbabiaetahite atthe Nelasaichbciceaiiiae tei, ath 13 285,704 79,828 
I (iin cnn nies ina deaen erekenanneninaiioncenetes 14 285,315 80,847 
DE iss) ahinniencies i siccatediiadkashealiinismemuiniinmesiaeion. aa 246,070 64,240 
ED haninkintciiiasedenhidlielinsbeniickiinigpesiods a 169,164 63,728 
NR Iss ictacauncs Ceuseaenaianeuienbsaehenbancinns 36 102,479 52,084 


In the decade from 1890 to 1900 Los Angeles overtook and outstripped in 
total population the following 19 cities, all of which were larger in 1890 : 


City Pop. 1890 Pop. 1900 Increase 
Is Nix cian caxieniaonauiphiicamiibhsinesisibaieind 64,495 102,320 37,825 
ES SSE Ae nce ee 75,215 102,026 26.811 
I a cai aaa ae 94,969 17,273 
OS ere 94,151 dec. 772 
CRI, BB ci ccccccesvccncncnccccsvacccconceses SOND 91,886 21,858 
NEES EEEEE ARERR ere Geuseleiedibataaciaas = 89,872 24,339 
Ne Bs PM a icenscccsssosescnisoes vestane GL 87,5605 27,287 
II il dinin\ ans saamanthucestenes.ceXensvcniwiescesase. GIGI 85,333 24,113 
a oi nals dc euinanniawinbiiinebe 81,388 85,050 3.662 
Nashville, Tenn................. iskdachdiersatimnatienssiatead 76,168 80,865 4,697 
EE ee ress 79,850 26,620 
IE, Wl diccicid shark sucasicmwunsnpidepannniapiapneidiia 58,661 78,961 20,300 
CE ELE TO 76,508 15,077 
ge ERS ae eee earn ren soves Gee 75,935 17,622 
I 57,458 73,307 15,849 
I sina eicicn, /pineinaaepeieneestpnisaweicae, aE 68,513 12,786 
Troy, Ne aa aan a a en al ae 60,956 60,651 dec. 305 
8S EERE SERENE RRM ne eet 54,955 55,807 852 
a event. Ge 40,169 dec. 14,985 


Los Angeles. . 50,395 102,479 52,084 
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THE “DAU” IN POMO BASKETS. 
By CARL®PURDY. 

N a series’of articles on ‘*Pomo Indian Baskets and Their 
Makers” which appeared in Our West of Dec., 1901, 
and Jan., Feb., and March, 1902, I omitted all mention 
of some very curious phases of basketry embodying reii- 
gious ideas. My information on the subject did not 
satisfy me atthat time. During the past winter, studies 
which had been previously carried on independently by 
Mr. S. A. Barrett, of Ukiah, and myself, were continued 

in collaboration, and made to include a study of the language, 

customs, myths and industries of the Pomos, the work center- 
ing on the Calpella Pomo dialect, but touching four or five 
others. ‘The work so carried on lacks much of completion, but 
includes a vocabulary of some thousands of words illustrated 
by sentences, many myths taken verbatim in Indian and with 





both free and literal translations, and a body of other informa- 
tion. While these studies must be put in systematic form, com- 
pared and verified carefully before ready to be submitted as a 
scientific publication, I am satisfied that the matter which I 
submit to the readers of Our West is strictly authentic. 

The Pomo Indian was a pantheist. He not only believed that 
man’s spirit is immortal, but that all animals had immortal 
spirits, that their prototypes, animal spirits embodying the 
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The accompanying illustrations show different basket weaves, the “ Dau” being usually 
indicated by the letter D. 
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| idea of deity, preceded and paved 
| the way for all life, and that every 
inanimate object had a spirit. The 
| creator of all wasa spirit called the 
| coyote spirit (duwi namo). He, 
who in their myths is described as 
the all-wise spirit and the know- 
ing spirit, created or superintended 
the creation of the world, and at 
different times it would seem (for creation myths are abun- 
dant) planned and created races of men. With this preamble 
we will proceed to give the myth telling of the origin of the 
** dau.” 
THE MYTH OF THE DAU. 

When the world-maker, the coyote spirit, had concluded his 
work of creating the world and man, he seated himself to rest, 
congratulating himself upon the many good works he had done. 
At this juncture the Pika Namo, or basket spirits, came before 
him and petitioned him to give them a village or home to be 
theirs always. The coyote spirit graciously acceded, and said 
to them, that there, on the surface of baskets, they might have 
a home which should be theirs always, and then addressing the 
basket spirits, said, ** You basket spirits, young men and young 
women, old men and old women, children all, here is a good 
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home for you all, to be yours always. If you die, you will lie in 
the ground four days here, then you will ascend to the upper 
sky to live forever, where there is nosickness, where it is always 
day, where all are happy. 

‘The door (dau) of the basket will always keep swinging 
for you to escape through when you die.” 

But the basket spirits were discontented and kept crying out 
as if in pain. 

** What are you doing down there?” the coyote spirit asked. 
** We said nothing,” they said. ‘**‘ We talk good; we speak dis- 
courses to the dead ones. Now we basket spirits are going to 
do good; you have spoken wisely to us and we will remember it. 
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We will stay in this home you have given us until we die and 
can go to the sky home.” 

This myth shows clearly that they believe a particular race of 
spirits inhabited the baskets, and that they needed the dau, or 
door, to escape through when the basket was destroyed. As to 
what this door, which should always swing open, is, our illus- 
trations best explain. In baskets in which the design is circu- 
lar, there is an intentional break in the continuity of the design. 
Follow the circle and there is a design or alteration of designs 
repeated again and again, but at the dau an altogether different 
design is inserted. A dau may be very small or inconspicuous, 
so much so that the untrained eye fails to note it; but it is 
usually very plain, and often the most beautiful part of the de- 
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sign. Where the design is in a number of circles, there is not 
always a dau in each circle, and if the design is spiral, there is 
no need of adau. If a basket has a number of designs, each 
forming a circle, there is not always a door in each circle, 
although there may be. It has been suggested by some 
students of basketry that the dau originated in the fact 
that sometimes a repetition of a design did not form a 
complete circle, but left a gap which the weaver filled in with 
some sort of figures; and that the myth or superstition was a 
second thought. It is easily to be shown that this supposition 
is absolutely groundless. In the first place, christianized In- 
dians make baskets without daus, and still more pertinent is the 
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fact that a woman may make a small dau, a very large dau, or 
none at all, in the successive circles of one basket, showing that 
she is complete master of the situation. 

Many Indian women are Catholics or Protestants, and some 
are quite intelligent ; but there are few who will omit the dau 
from a basket. The following myth explains this. To one 
who believed it, it must have carried a terror sufficient to pre- 


serve the custom. 
THE LEGEND OF KALTOI. 


There was a woman in Gravelly Valley, near Kaltoi, who 
had failed to make a dau on a basket. To her appeared 
the spirit of the basket, saying, ‘* You have always neglected to 
make a door for our spirits to escape by. You shall never go 
to the home above over there, I say to you. Good women never 
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fail to make daus, I tell you. I will myself cause you to die; 
this instant shall you die.” 

Then the Kaltoi woman said, ““O, my basket spirit, spare 
me now, and after this I will never fail to make daus in my 
baskets. When I die I will meet you in the sky-home above, 
where we will always be good, where day always stays, where 
you and I will live together. O, basket spirit, my heart is good 
now. My brain will stay good. If I die now, you will come 
to me afterwards and we will live friends forever.” 

Then the world-maker said, ““It is good. I accept this 
woman’s life as a sacrifice, and you may live in the sky home 
together.” 

Then the woman, weeping, accepted her fate and died. 

These myths, as is the case with all Pomo legendary lore, are 
recounted from time to time by the old medicine men to the 
younger generation, and serve as a most forceful reminder of 
the sacred obligations to the basket spirits assumed by those 
who choose to make baskets. And it may be added that these 
are obligations which are seldom broken. 

Ukiah, Cal. 


THE ROCK COLUMBINE. 
By FLORENCE EVELYN PRATT. 


? IS a little fairy dancer 
In her skirts of gold 
Flutters where the wind is piping 
Music faint and old. 


Vis-a-vis a butterfly 
Balances and bows, 

Gorgeous in his brown and yellow, 
Come to pay his vows. 


In a little brown arroyo 
Many miles away, 
Dance, my_lady Columbine ! 
New York. Dance, my rover'gay ! 
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THE DEATH VALLEY PARTY OF 1849. 
By REV. JOHN WELLS BRIER, a Survivor. 

[On the 4th of last month a rather wonderful little reunion was held at 
Lodi, Cal. There three old people, who had not seen one another for 53 
years, met to celebrate the anniversary of the day when they and their 
comrades, the pitiful, starving remnants of the Jayhawkers of the historic 
Death Valley party, staggered forth from the last defile of the grisly 
desert on which they had wandered lost for months, and were safe in 
‘*God’s Country.’ It was Feb. 4, 1850, that the 16-year-old scout, sent 
ahead by the despairing and perishing immigrants, found at last a human 
habitation, and brought them to the noble hospitality of the San Francis- 
quito rancho, where they were tenderly nursed back to life. The ruins of 
the old adobe ranch-house can still be traced near where the Southern Cali- 
fornia village of Newhall, and the railroad station of Saugus, are today. 

The boy scout is now a gaunt and grizzled veteran — Capt. J. B. Colton, 
of Kansas City. He has been record-keeper of the Jayhawkers ever since; 
and has filled a stack of bulky scrapbooks (some of which he showed me 
the other day ) with all sorts of matter concerning, and relating to, that 
famous journey. With the single exception of the *‘ Donner party,” it was 
the most fearful overland trip in our history, Much concerning it will 
presently find place in these pages. Thanks to Capt. Colton, too, the sur- 
vivors of that heroic episode have been kept in touch. This Lodi meeting 
was the 31st reunion he has held of the dwindling and far scattered sur- 
vivors on the anniversary of their great deliverance. Only seven of the 
36 original Jayhawkers are still living; but every year Capt. Colton gets 
to the ‘remote home of some one of them: and perhaps one or two others 
are able to come from afar; and the rest send letters. 

The Lodi meeting was at the home of Mrs. 
J. H. Brier, that wonderful little woman who, 
with her husband, and three little boys, the 
oldest nine, the youngest only four years old, 
shared the indescribable horrors of that 
wandering ; thanks to her magnificent piuck, 
and to the manly devotion of the Jayhawkers 
—who admitted the Briers to their party 
when the big caravan broke up soon after 
leaving Salt Lake. The husband— who 
preached the first Protestant sermon in Los 
Angeles, soon after their miraculous escape, 
and was for years a famous Methodist pio- 
neer missionary in California — died several 
years ago. Mrs. Brier, at almost 90, is still 
active and alert. The six-year old boy who 
trudged beside her that deadly way, and 
rested on her heroic breast, is now Rev. J. 
W. Brier, who wrote for me, a year or two 
ago, the following reminiscences of what 
was so sharply burned in upon his childish 





Rev. Joun WELLS BRIER. mind. — Ep.] 


HIS isa record of such events of an awful four months, 
journey from the Mormon village at Salt Lake to the 
Spanish pueblo at Los Angeles as stamped themselves so 
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deeply on the memory of a six-year-old lad that they stand out 
clear and vivid after more than half a century. 

September 30, 1849, our party of 105 wagons left the rendez- 
vous on the bank of a stream flowing into Utah Lake, and took 
up the trail across the wild flax fields, with the Wasatch mount- 
ains on our left, and a broad plain, whose broken bounds and 
barriers appeared only faintly and occasionally, stretching to 
our right. Captain Hunt, who had contracted to conduct us to 
Los Angeles within nine weeks for a thousand dollars, was our 
leader. While the teams were fresh and the credit of Capt. 
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Mrs. Brier Columbus Brier Rev. J. H. Brier 
Kirke White Brier John Wells Brier 


Tue Brier Famiy. 


(From a daguerreotype in Marysville, Cal., in 1852.) 


Hunt was unimpaired, we were in excellent spirit. At length, 
however, the guide began to miscalculate; and, on one occasion, 
his uncertainty cost us a week of time and travel. The train 
had been loaded for expedition rather than comfort, and no pro- 
vision had been made for leisure. The leading thought had 
been to make it as easy as possible for the teams; and when 
they began to wear a jaded look, when seven weeks of the nine 
had passed with no more than a third of the distance covered, 
the spirit of discontent grew towards open revolt. 








(From a photo made 25 years ago.) 
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The Captain was taciturnity it- 
self. If he possessed the know- 
ledge of a guide, he seemed to be 
wanting in the tact of a leader. 
This may be the fancy of a child, 
for I confess that I was afraid of 
the silent man, and wondered if 
he ever loved anybody, and if he 
slept on horseback. 

We had journeyed down into the 
Great Basin, and every day the 
scenery had become more and more 
unattractive. A party came into 
our camp near the Iron Buttes, who 
were on a forced march to Califor- 
nia, guided by a chart furnished 
by the Utah Chief, Walker. This 
route lay due west and entered the 

o/ iis valley of Owen’s Lake. It was a 
. ‘ 4 most inviting trail, dotted at conven- 
et. ah de ient intervals with springs; and 
pire asa as we were assured that a fort- 
night would take us to the en- 
chanted shores of Owen’s [ake our affections were immedi- 
ately alienated from Captain Hunt and the Spanish Trail. 

There were, perhaps, five hundred people within the circle of 
our wagons. In mass meeting, the new departure was discussed, 
and my father was one of its most enthusiastic advocates. The 
guide very consistently opposed it. “Gentlemen!” he ex- 
claimed with characteristic brevity, “‘All I have to say is, that 
if you take that route you will all be landed in Hell!” 

As the result of the conference, Captain Hunt was left with a 
following of five wagons, while we pushed on without a guide, 
without a chart, without a particle of authentic information 
and without the faintest conception of the true character of the 
wilderness we were about to penetrate. As early as the second 
day our trail began to swerve too far to the south. We should 
have reached the Mountain Meadows, but, when night came, 
we halted on the brink of an impassable cafion, traversed by a 
tributary of the Vegas. The only man who could descend to 
the stream was a Canadian voyageur, and those who drank of 
its water were compelled to pay at the rate of one dollar per 





bucket. 
Clearly we must find a way of escape or turn back. Mr. 
Rhinierson, a man of cautious judgment, resolved to return to 
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Photo by C. F. L , Jan. 2, 1903 
Captain Joun B. Cotton, (See page 326.) 


the guidance of Captain Hunt, and I believe that more than 
half of the company followed his example. Meantime ex- 
plorers had gone out, and my father was able to report that 
from the top of a pine on a hill he had seen open country toward 
the west, with a mountain intervening around whose sidc, 
bristling with dwarf cedars, a road must be cut for the train. 
Men were at once sent forward, and that night we camped 
among quaking bogs at the edge of a dark drain of the Moun- 
tain Meadows. 

The day following we advanced, by a long and easy grade, to 
a summit whereon was an old Indian cornfield. The air was 
sharp, and the sky was overcast. The men circled about the 
greasewood fires and sang the old songs, some of which were 
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parodied in a manner to turn re- 
grets into laughter. I well re- 
member the chorus of “Carry me 
back,” and that of “‘Oh, Susanna,” 
accompanied by the strains of Nat 
Ward’s fiddle. 

By a sweep to the north and west 
we entered a north-and-south val- 
ley, bounded on the west by Tim- 
panute mountain. We should have 
doubled this mountain onthe north, 
but our magnet drew us southward. 
Our course lay for miles among 
conical stacks, containing the seed 
of a species of bunch grass, gathered 
for food by the natives. The scene 
was exceedingly picturesque; and 


Photo by C. F. L. about 1885, 
Rev. J. H. Brrer. the grain would have proved most 


serviceable to us in the days to 
come. We respected the rights of the red man, but he was 
not equally considerate. Two riding animals were missed 
on the morning of our departure, and their unhappy owners 
had the misfortune of seeing them pursued by naked savages 
along the base of the distant mountain. Before disappearing 
from view the exultant natives made their adieus by executing 
a grand salaam in reverse order. 

We journeyed fifty miles with the Timpanute, and descended 
into the first real desert I had ever seen, and saw here, for the 
first time, the mirage. We had been without water for twenty- 
four hours, when suddenly there broke into view to the south a 
splendid sheet of water, which all of us believed was Owen's Lake. 
As we hurried towards it the vision faded, and near midnight we 
halted on the rim of a basin of mud, with a shallow pool of brine. 
From this point I remember little of our westward course across 
the great desert until we rested at the mouth of a deep-walled 
fissure, and two Indians were brought into camp, captured at 
the extremity of the cleft. Questioned by signs as to the direc- 
tion of the great water, they pointed to the southwest, and one 
of them led two of our young men to a beautiful mountain 
spring. During the night both escaped. Before this our party 
had been growing smaller. Eleven young men had “ packed 
their backs ” soon after we left Captain Hunt. At the Amar- 
gosa they separated, Savage and Pinney steering for the White 
Mountains, and the nine crossing Funeral Mountain and en- 
tering Death Valley. Savage and Pinney were found by 


Indians, who gave them food, and conducted them as captives 
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to Owen’s Lake. Pinney delighted the Indians by his dancing, 
his great size and the redness of his hair. They called him the 
“Big Chief,” and in the spring led him and his friend to the 
inland plains. The skeletons of those who had entered Death 
Valley were discovered some years after. I have an impression 
that the parties diverged to the south before we reached the 
Amargosa ; and the Jayhawkers entered Death Valley not far 
from the bend of the Amargosa. We overtook them on the 
bank of a saliferous stream, where they too were compelled to 
abandon their wagons. Finally a small party left us at Furnace 
Creek, and another in Panamint Valley. 

From the escape of the captives to the abandonment of our 
wagons my memory is utterly at fault. The latter event is 
vividly recalled — the drifting sand, the cold blast from the 
north, the wind-beaten hill, the white tent, my lesson in the 
Testament, the burning of wagons as fuel, the forsaking of 
nearly every treasured thing, the packing of oxen, the melan- 
choly departure. (Twelve years afterward Gov. Blaisdell found 
the things we had abandoned, in a remarkable state of preserv- 
ation.) ‘The walking, now made necessary, was hard upon the 
women and children, but the short rations were more trying 
for all. 

After many days of bitter travel, we reached the Amargosa 
and camped in its dry channel, counting ourselves fortunate to 
find a muddy pool of water. The end of the next day found us, 
with our canteens empty, at the summit of a pass where there 
was no water, no grass, no fuel— nothing but a low, tubular 
plant, mottled with pale red and purple, that rattled desolately 
in the north wind. Early the next morning, from the top of a 
neighboring crag, my father looked across the furrowed hills 
into a deep valley reaching westward toa lofty mountain range, 
and in it, seeming scarcely two leagues away, a beautiful oasis 
of grass and springing water. All that day we hurried toward 
it, hardly able to keep pace with the eager animals down the 
well-beaten Indian trail, and it was midnight (of Dec. 24, 1849) 
before we reached the oasis. For the last six miles my father 
carried my younger brother. 

The place was evidently a resort, and deep trails had the ap- 
pearance of having been cut through the barriers of soft, though 
solid, rock. A lavatory in so hot a region was a luxury, espe- 
cially as the spring flow was copious and of every degree of 
temperature. It was carried off in the channel of Furnace 
Creek and discharged into a saline swamp of the valley below. 
The best we could do for Christmas was to slaughter an ox free 
for all. The men wanted something to remind them of other 
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days, and my father gave them a lecture on education. It was 
grave, humorous and reminiscent. 

During the day, reconnoitering parties explored the inlet to the 
unknown valley beyond. They found the Jayhawk wagon 
tracks, and we decided to follow them northward. Nearly oppo- 
site our encampment, a trail mounted to an elevation of the 
Panamint range, where a valley, rich in grass, offered an easy 
descent to Wild Rose and Darwin cafions, and opened up a near 
way to Watkin’s Pass. But of this we were ignorant. 

On this day two of the men came upon an old Indian in a de- 
pression, with the sand packed about him, but his head left ex- 
posed. One of them mistook him for a wolf, and was about to 
shoot him, when the other exclaimed—‘*My God! it is a 
man!” He was released from confinement, and we watched 
him catch beetles for food, and visit the near branch for drink, 
though his eyes may have been dead for a quarter of a century. 

We passed into Death Valley, along the margin of a coruscat- 
ing basin of salt and soda. That day we overtook the Jay- 
hawkers, and, as our own company had been reduced to a small 
fraction, by the departure of Captain Town and party, we united 
our fortunes with theirs. They endeavored to persuade us to 
remain at the Springs, promising to return from California to 
our rescue. My mother, who had never been a burden to any 
one, heroically refused, and the Jayhawkers gallantly pledged 
her their undivided loyalty. 

Steering north of west we drove across the shifting dunes for 
twenty miles to the pass between the Panamints and Tele- 
scope Peak, from the summit of which we were in plain view of 
Mt. Whitney and the Minarets. We were only two days’ journey 
from Owen’s Lake ; but we turned to the south, and prolonged 
our journey by hundreds of miles. All this I can distinctly and 
accurately recall. Twenty miles across the naked dunes, the 
wind driving the sand like shot into the face and eyes; a raging 
thirst, for we had found no potable water in the Valley of 
Death ; the bench lands, thickly strewn with basalt boulders; 
the snow-line, to which my father mounted, returning with all 
the snow he could carry, which we melted for man and beast ; 
the field of snow that we crossed, the cattle eating it to assuage 
their thirst; the majestic view of Mt. Whitney and the 
Minarets; the midnight march down the long and irregular 
ravine; the arrival at an Indian village among the mesquite 
groves, in which only one of the villagers remained, an aged 


squaw, who scolded us in a language we did not understand. 
We entered the rectangular thatched huts, and found a number 
of hair ropes and bridles, but little furniture. Midway the 
village was a vast heap of offal, and the bones of horses were 
scattered about freely, showing that the natives were accus- 
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tomed to visit the great ranges of California for their regular 
supply of meat. Our attention was drawn to an escarped 
pool—a lure for aquatic birds, always willing in this arid 
region, to alight upon any considerable body of water. As it 
might be dangerous to pass the night in the deserted village, 
we moved down to another spring and made our camp. 

Here the few left of our original party baked up the flour that 
was left to them, and, with many regrets, left us. We had beef 
—such as it was—in plenty, but no bread. The Jayhawkers 
were equally destitute, but one of their number was rich in the 
possession of a tallow candle, and this he ate in solitude — hav- 
ing fallen to the rear for the purpose — while we were crossing 
the Mojave desert. 

By this time the physical condition of the party had become 
about as bad as it could be. There was not a vigorous man 
among us, and two or three had reached a stage beyond which 
there was nothing but death. My mother came of a Vermont 
stock, fit alike for adversity and prosperity. My father had 
always been active, enterprising and irrepressible. He had 
spent his manhood in self-sacrificing labors, and had never 
known what it meant to be discouraged. Now, however, we 
could see that he was failing, while, under an acute disorder, it 
was hard for him to perform the ordinary duties of the camp. 
Still he continued to explore, as he had always done, until his 
infirmity forced him to the rear. 

In company with others, he crossed Panamint Desert to find a 
passage throngh the range. There were two ways, the more 
southerly seeming, in the distance, to be the more inviting. A 
small party of us selected this way, and the body of the Jay- 
hawkers preferred the other. Toward evening of the second 
day we approached a narrow fissure, with perpendicular walls a 
thousand feet high. Its floor was of level sand, and rose 
steeply at the upper end. As we approached the end of the 
dreary chasm the thirsty cattle sniffed the air and broke into a 
trot. But the water proved to be only a slow trickle, which, in 
a hour, yielded enough for a ration of coffee before sleeping. 
In the morning we found that Mr. Fish was unable to proceed. 
A number of the oxen had escaped during the night, and while 
two of the young men returned for them, a third remained 
to take care of the feeble old man. The rest of the party could 
not delay, but pushed on to the summit of the pass, from which 
we descended by the track of a water-spout — the most devious, 
precipitous and dangerous trail imaginable. At the end of a 
most discouraging afternoon we suddenly emerged upon a scene 
as wonderful as it was unexpected —a great body of water 
shining only a few miles across the desert. Again it was the 
mirage, but we did not discover this for many hours. Long 
past midnight we came up to it, and found only a basin of slime, 
strongly impregnated with borax, on the banks of which were 
camped the Jayhawkers from whom we had parted days before. 
They had brought a little water with them, however, and gener- 
ously shared with us. Here word was brought to us, by the 
man we had left behind, of the death of Mr. Fish, and of a 
younger man, Mr. Isham, who had sunk exhausted by the way. 

[ro BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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WHITTIER AND FREMONT. 


Y an oversight, only one of Whittier’s tributes to the 
Pathfinder was included in the presentation of /re- 
montiana, last month. It is proper to print here the 

more familiar “‘Rise up, Frémont and go before” of that 
American poet who did more for Freedom than all other Amer- 
ican poets put together. 


THE PASS OF THE SIERRA. 


All night above their rocky bed 
They saw the stars march slow ; 
The wild Sierra overhead, 
The desert’s death below. 


The Indian from his lodge of bark, 
The gray bear from his den, 

Beyond their camp-fire’s wall of dark, 
Glared on the mountain men. 


Still upward turned, with anxious strain, 
Their leader’s sleepless eye, 

Where splinters of the mountain chain 
Stood black against the sky. 


The night waned slow: at last, a glow, 
A gleam of sudden fire, 

Shot up behind the walls of snow, 
And tipped each icy spire. 


‘*Up, men!’ he cried, ‘‘ yon rocky cone, 
Today, please God, we pass, 
And look from Winter’s frozen throne 


On Summer’s flowers and grass! ”’ 
They set their faces to the blast, 
They trod the eternal snow, 
And faint, worn, bleeding, hailed at last 
The promised land below. 


Behind, they saw the snow-cloud tossed 
By many an icy horn; 

Before, warm valleys, wood-embossed, 
And green with vines and corn. 


They left the Winter at their backs 
To flap his baffled wing, 

And downward, with the cataracts, 
Leaped to the lap of Spring. 


Strong leader of that mountain band, 
Another task remains, 

To break from Slavery’s desert land 
A path to Freedom’s plains. 


The winds are wild, the way is drear, 
Yet, flashing through the night, 
Lo! icy ridge and rocky spear 
Blaze out in morning light ! 


Rise up, FREMONT! and go before ; 
The Hour must have its Man; 

Put on the hunting-shirt once more, 
And lead in Freedom’s van! 


8th mo., 1856. 
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PAHAWITZ-NA’‘AN. 
By MARY AUSTIN. 


AIWAT lies in a hill-dimple at the foot of Tonopah, and 
HN eastward, straight away as the crow flies, rises the high 
ridge which divides that country from the valley of 
Bitter Springs. Over that ridge, called Waban, go all the In- 
dian inhabitants of Haiwai at the time of the first hoar frost, 
to the pifion gathering. The broad, low-heading trees grow 
thickly, midway of the east slope of Waban, and, in the dry 
flats where no trees are, grow chia, wild cabbage, and foodful 
roots. High on Waban, among the tamarack pines, are deer for 
the killing, and quail troop at all seasons on the downward 
slopes. 

The pifion season makes a little exodus at Haiwai. There is 
work to be done at good wages, white men’s work on the farms 
and about the mines; but when the quail begin to flock and the 
frosts to nip, a call comes out of the hills that no Paiute can 
deny. 

The strong men go to the hunting of deer, the strong women 
to beat down the round, brown cones from the unwilling trees, 
old men to tend the fires for roasting, and old women to keep 
the camp. 

As for the children, they are incredibly busy, getting them- 
selves nicely varnished over with crystal-clear resin, and grow- 
ing so fat on the oily kernels that it is a wonder how they keep 
on seeing out of their small, beady eyes. With the tribe goes 
their flock, goats and sheep two score, up by the way of Waban 
Pass to feed in the high meadows; and, because he was ac- 
counted fit for nothing else, Limpy was set to watch them. Any 
Paiute of Haiwai would have told you that the child should have 
been glad that he was able to do so much for his keep, but to 
Limpy it was the very badge and trumpeter of his affliction. It 
was a post of no labor and much lying in the sun; the meadows 
were small, well fenced by barrens over which the sheep had no 
desire to stray, and, for help, a dog that had the flock upon his 
conscience. 

At the foot of Waban begins the Soshone country, and time 
was when the Paiutes harvested pifions at peril. But in these 
pacific days there is little traffic of any sort between Paiutes 
and Soshone, except that they steal from each other with the 
greatest good-will if occasion offers. And though Limpy 
dreamed dreams of holding his flock in the face of their warlike 
hordes, he knew he was quite safe against any such chance. 
Mornings and evenings Chopo helped him from meadow to camp, 
that was seldom too far for a long cry to reach. When the 
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small children could be spared, he coaxed them with him for 
company, and the wild things of Waban showed him many a 
wonder. But because he could not, Limpy longed to be break- 
ing his back with the heavy baskets, and wearying his legs 
with trotting to and fro with the pitchy, shiny cones. Limpy, 
however, had learned the logic of necessity, and tended sheep; 
and since there was no one who belonged to him in particular, 
there was no one to find out how sore a heart he had. In truth, 
Limpy would have been of little use at the pifion gathering, for 
one-half of his body was paralyzed, stiffened and shriveled into 
all but uselessness. He could stoop with difficulty, and lift and 
carry not at all. Moreover, the boy was a public charge 
in the Campoodie, where nobody loved him and nobody 
was unkind. Because they pitied him, the Paiutes took no 
notice of his infirmity, and because he had the heart of a man, 
Limpy made no moan, but, being a Paiute, felt the primitive 
shame of physical deformity, and the desire to do great things 
and win a man’s name. The name he was known by he had 
accepted from the Whites for whom he did errands, they need- 
ing something to call him by. Those of his own people who 
understood it thought it a good enough name, being true; the 
more so since there is no need of one having a particular name 
who has done nothing in particular worth naming. Small 
chance of that, thought the Paiutes of Haiwai, since there was 
to be no more fighting with Whites or each other, though no 
lack of causes to fight for. So Limpy minded sheep, hopping 
about with incredible spryness on his peg leg, and made merry 
at the pifion gathering. 

The young men had gone to the high passes hunting the deer, 
and only old men and women kept the camp at Hidden Waters, 
on the sunrise slope of Waban. Limpy was having a particu- 
larly good time, having coaxed the younger children to the 
herding-meadow by a tale of a woodchuck that came out of 
its hole and spoke to him. ‘The woodchuck had not spoken that 
day, but it might have, and there was the fun of expecting it; 
so they brought home the flock merrily through the slanting 
light, garlanded with wild flowers, and laughing an echo to the 
laughter of the women coming it with the baskets. 

The flock was shut in the wattled corral at the end of the 
swale, and by moonrise the canrpat Hidden Waters was sleeping 
the sleep of the well-fed. Meanwhile Limpy’s hour approached. 

The first that was known of it was when Chopo loosed the 
flock and cried out that two were missing — two he-goats of the 
flock — and never a dog had barked, nor an owl hooted louder 
than its wont. 

Limpy knew, and the boys that were with him knew, that 
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they had all come in from the feeding-ground. Chopo laid his 
eyes to the ground, squinting along the trampled grass; mean- 
time the old men wagged their heads with surmisings. Chopo 
neither wagged nor spoke. The hair of his head stood up; his 
nostrils were drawn and lifted at the outer corners; his eyes 
narrowed to fine points of fire. He was following atrail. He 
slid out of the golden patch by the springs into the twilight 
pines. The old men went about to gather sticks ; they would 
have a council fire; perhaps they would make medicine. They 
shook with excitement, their old eyes glittered beadily; but 
they did not talk. Limpy hopped about on his peg leg, help- 
ing. He know better than to question his elders, but as guard- 
ian of the flock he felt that somewhat devolved upon him. The 
women were forbidden from the harvesting. 

**It would be well,” suggested Limpy to old Tuyo, the arrow- 
maker, “if the young men came home from the hunting.” 

The arrow-maker was not sure. Young men were needful if 
there was fighting, but this—Ah! Ah! and he fell to mum- 
bling and shaking his head. What, oh, whatisit? Limpy 
questioned with his eyes. The arrow-maker leaned over to him. 
They were very good friends ; perhaps there was also a matter 
of secret sympathy between them, for the arrow-maker was not 
valued of his tribe as he had been. 

** Pahawitz na’an,” he said with his lips to the boy’s ear. 
Limpy’s own eyes glittered. He left gathering sticks, and 
made a little council for himself, back of a brown boulder by 
the spring, with the other boys ready to hear a wonder. 
Pahawitz na’an! He that was reputed to be the father of 
Paiutes, believed by some to be an evil spirit, going about in 
the form of a beast with the thoughts of a man. Pahawitz 
na’an /{ But none of them dared say it above a whisper, lest 
the man-bear should hear. 

They had heard tales of him by the winter fire, but it had 
been long and long since the bear that walked like a man had 
been seen of any Paiute. Hunters who came not back from 
their hunting were supposed to have met with him. One, 
Chico, reported having seen the tracks of him five winters ago, 
when the snow was deep on Tonopah, and had come away in a 
great fright ; but this tale was not much believed. “* He would 
have run away from the tracks of a real bear just the same,” 
explained the arrow-maker. But now the arrow-maker had seen 
also. All the camp at Hidden Waters kept close and went 
softly ; the fear of Pahawitz na’an was on them all. It wore 
off as it drew near noon; it was so bright and clear a day, the 
late flowers made a pleasant glow in the sun, the sheep bleated 
cheerfully in the corral, and the pleasant smell of roasting cones 
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hung in the air. Limpy took a blackened stick and began to 
draw upon the rocks. He drew the Wekalas gathering cones, 
the young men hunting the deer, white men as he remembered 
them. 

**Now,’’ he said, “‘I will draw Puhawitz na’an.” Sallie’s 
Tomee, who stood as high as Limpy’s shoulder and was as 
broad as long, broke into a howl of terror. 

‘**Ho,” cried Limpy, “‘who's afraid of Pahawitz na’an?” 
Tomee stamped with rage and fright. 

** Don’t you say that name some more,” he cried. 

“Coyote,” jeered Limpy; ‘look, there is Chopo! ‘The bear 
has not eaten him.” 

In fact Chopo and the man-bear had not come together. The 
Indian had followed the trail until he lost it in a stony place. 
But Pahawitz na’an it was. He had come into the camp and 
gone out of it on all fours, but through the pines he stood up 
and walked like a man, driving the goats. Did ever a bear the 
like ? Moreover the dogs had not barked. 

That night the arrow-maker made Medicine. He burned 
strange smelling things in the fire, muttering, the while, things 
that one must not venture to hear. It was not very strong 
Medicine, but it sufficed. Pahawitz na’an came no more to the 
sheepfolds for that time. 

The third day the young men returned, and, though they 
heard the news with headshakings and snorts of disbelief, the 
camp was moved from Hidden Waters to Passowai, and the 
harvesting went on. 

And now it was for Limpy to say if he would have help at 
the herding or no, and that he would not; for since it was 
thought worthy the courage of a man, there was no Paiute so 
jealous of his work as the little, lame lad. He had moments of 
heart-sinking when he heard things stirring in the wood, and 
looked ever sidewise as he went among the gloaming pines. 
But the cool October days moved on, and the fear faded. Limpy 
forged with the flocks into farther and farther meadows. And 
in time Pahawitz na’an came back for more sheep. 

It was near mid-afternoon. Limpy lay on the sunward side of a 
boulder, mocking the tell-tale jays in the Tamarack pines. 

Suddenly the jays left quarreling to clear out of the timber on 
the upper side of the meadow, crying, “‘ Thief, a thief! Who 
comes? A thief, a thief!’ ‘The chipmunks heard and stopped 
in mid career, motionless as the rocks they perched upon. The 
woodchucks heard and got back to their doors ; the dogs moved 
uneasily to put themselves between the flock and whatever came 
out of the wood. 

Limpy saw the hair of their backs rise, and there fell a silence 
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in the glen—such a silence as moves before an enemy or a 
stranger in the wood — and outof the silence, moving stilly, too 
cautiously by far for a bear that was not half a man, came 
Pahawitz na’an. 

And yet it was no man that came out of the wood, but a bear, 
brown and shaggy as bears should be, walking on four feet 
as other bears. 

Limpy slid from his rock to the shadow of it ; the dogs bristled 
more and more, but they did not bark, and Pahawitz na’an 
spoke to them. Yes! And in the Paiute tongue, since they un- 
derstood no other. Limpy did not hear, but he saw them 
slink, bristling still, but abashed. Puhawitz na’an nosed among 
the indifferent sheep, parting out the best of them. Never a 
bear did as this one did. He drove the yearlings out of the 
meadow, and, as he went, he rose up like a man, and went walk- 
ing and driving the sheep among the tamarack pines. And 
after him, from bole to bole of the shadowing trees, from bush 
to boulder, followed a peg-legged little Indian, sometime keeper 
of the flock. For as Limpy lay in the shadow of the rock, his 
strength came back to him, and with it a little of his man’s 
spirit and sturdy sense. The sheep were not eaten and the dogs 
had not barked; Pahawitz na’an had spoken and they had 
obeyed him. Clearly the man-bear wanted sheep, and at the 
thought Limpy’s wrath arose. The sheep were his, his in trust 
as shepherd, his by right of his interest in the property of the 
campoodie. A scant flock meant scant living at Haiwai! 

It was too far to go to the camp for help; the flock was safe 
with the dogs against any other chance than just the one that 
had befallen them. Limpy would have his sheep again, or at 
the least know where they went. Besides, a curiosity greater 
than the fear drew him to the edge of the wood; but though he 
had courage for following, he did not follow fast. 

If Pahawitz na’an were a man, he could be none other than 
an Indian by the wit he showed in covering his track, doubling 
and turning so that it was a weary little Paiute that came to the 
end of it where it dropped over the rim of an exceedingly steep, 
deep gully, in which boulders, huge as houses, lay tumbled 
thick together amid masses and windy caves of shade. The 
sound of the sheep came up from them, and Limpy, peering 
over the edge, saw Pahawitz na’an going about man-wise to 
drive his last steal into a pen and make it fast with stones. 
Then from a recessof the rocks he drew a knife long and 
shining, and Limpy’s awed gaze clung to it in the gathering 
gloom. Then on a sudden there was a scurry of bare feet on 
the pine needles, the pad, pad of a little peg-leg, and away into 
the woods fled Limpy, for with a quick motion of the knife at 
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his own throat, Pahawitz na’an had thrown off his bear’s skin 
and stood forth a man. 

About the hour of sunset, Chopo set out to help the tardy 
Limpy home with the sheep, and met them half way of the 
trail, straggling and lagging, the dogs doing their work half- 
heartedly, for the puzzle of the man-bear worked mischief in 
their heads. Chopo counted the flock —two missing —and 
Limpy ! Here was strange work. He got the remnant 
to the camp and spread the news; but with the best speed 
they could make, it was too late when the young men came 
to the herding meadow to do more than piece out the circum- 
stance. Peer as they might into the darkling wood, they 
could read only that Limpy and the sheep went away walking 
with Pahawitz na’an, he going on two feet and making a track 
very like a bear’s, but such as no bear ever made. By that 
time the dark fell on the camp, and the fear that walketh in 
darkness. 

There was a council fire at Passowai that night, the children 
huddling by their mothers, and all ears alert for sounds from 
the wood. The old men spoke oftenest and at greatest length ; 
it was their time come again. Nevertheless there were young 
men to whom the whole thing seemed of humancontriving. In 
the end, according to the wisdom of the fathers, they made Big 
Medicine. 

They cleared a space around the fire, and the arrow-maker 
leaped in the dim-lit circle, nearly naked, and bedaubed with a 
paste of white flour, for he had left his Medicine-bags at 
Haiwai. ‘There was no light but the fire. The old men made 
them rattles of willow wands, split and peeled, and the click of 
these and the droning voices reached far across the night. 
Around the squatting circle ran little movements of fervor, of 
appreciation, shoves and nudges, laughter of sheer delight. 
Vague excitement flickered and flared up in the faces of the old, 
old men, mumbling like dogs who hunt in dreams. Clear across 
the open space the firelight glittered on the throats of the young 
men where the pulse moved, fluttering, sliding, snake-like, as 
in the throat of wild animals about to spring. One —two hours 
the rhythmic, hypnotic dance went on, rose in a scale, and the 
heart pounded heavily against the glistening ribs— and far 
out in the pines arose a small sobbing cry. 

One caught it in the outer circle of listeners and froze into an 
attitude of listening. The sense of approaching presence ran 
like a thing palpable around the circle. A cry, and then 
another, struck through the tense preoccupation of the dancers, 
and stilled the clack of the rattles. It came from the far side 
of the camp toward the wood, and insensibly the circle melted 
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and massed again, putting the fire between it and whatever 
might come out of the dark. 

The cry grew and was answered by the tethered flock and the 
dogs; afterward came the pad, pad of a peg-leg — Limpy! 

He came into the circle, wan and scared, breaking into tears 
and sobbing. His wasa tale marvelous beyond belief, such as 
would serve for big talk for time to come. ‘“‘And at the last,” 
said Limpy, “‘he cut himself with the knife and came out a 
man.” 

“Ah! Ehu! Heard you ever the like?” 

“So,” said High Jack, ‘‘ what kind of a man?” 

‘Indian man.” 

** Paiute ?” 

‘No, not Paiute. Maybe Soshone.” 

“Ah! a—a—ah!” 

** Dressed ?” said High Jack. Like a flash it came to Limpy 
that the man who came out of the bear’s skin in the glen wore 
blue overalls such as the men bought in the shops. A little 
breath of laughter ran about the camp; a spirit in overalls ! 

‘“And the place,” said High Jack, ‘could you find it again ? 
Then eat and sleep. Presently we may have needof you.” He 
took Limpy bodily by the shoulders and turned him out of the 
council. And this time it was the young men who talked. 

Two hours later the moon rose. Limpy had not turned his 
side in bed for the heaviness of slumber when the men called 
him. It was clear; it was cold and gloriously light; the wood 
was deeply still. One of the men gave him an old coat with long 
ragged tails that hung down and warmed his legs. High Jack 
came behind and thrust his shoulders between the boy’s knees. 
Six figures, singly and still, threaded the aisles of the pines, 
and on the shoulders of the foremost rode the little lame shep- 
herd, pointing the way. 

They went forward at a great pace, without words. They 
were young men brought up on the borders of White life, think- 
ing thoughts other than their fathers had, but as they went in 
the moonlight they grew more and more like what their fathers 
were. Their faces fell into set, fierce lines. They crouched 
and moved stealthily. Nearing the gully of Big Rocks, the) 
drew off their boots and went lightly as the night wind. At 
the head of the gully where the trail went down, they left 
Limpy, very glad at first not to go near the man-bear, very 
frightened to be alone as soon as they had dropped down among 
the shadows. 

Pahawitz na’an was asleep in his bear’s skin for warmth, 
thinking no harm. He neither saw nor heard the six Paiutes 
feeling toward him, but the sheep heard and waked him with 
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their blether. He wormed through the hollows of the rocks 
like a wild thing, but the click of the bear’s claws betrayed him. 
It was Indian set to catch Indian — wild thing against his kind. 
He made the trail first, knowing the tricks of the place, and 
up to the rim of the wall, not fairly on it, for there the moon- 
light shone, but a little to one side where the bluff was dark 
and more sheer. ‘There, as he raised himself, dreadful to be- 
hold with his own head close by the bear’s head hanging over 
his shoulder, suddenly there shot up from the scrub, where 
Limpy huddled in his loose long coat with flapping tails, with a 
terrible, amazed howl, an impish figure with wind-spread 
wings, dancing black and large against the moon. ‘The man- 
bear slipped. ‘The superstitions he had played upon undid him. 
He groped for a hold, but the bear’s skin prevented him. He 
fell out from the cliff and backward, making no sound, but 
clutching wildly at the throat of his lying dress as his body 
plunged into the shadow of the gulf. 

When the Paiutes came and looked upon his face they said, each 
man of them in his own way, *‘Soshone,” asone might say dog, 
coyote, or what not; and they buried him where he lay. 

It was dawn-end, and a light breaking over Soshone Land 
when the Paiutes came back to Passowai, driving their sheep, 
and one, who had brought away the bear skin, capering init to 
the great delight of the camp. High on the shoulders of the 
young men rode Limpy, bepraised and called out of his name. 
Hours after, deep in the slumber that paid out the night watch, 
the boy smiled the smile of a satisfied heart. For the name 
they had called him by, the name he had made for himself at 
the gully of Big Rocks, was Pahkawitz na’an. 


Independence, Cal. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA WINTER. 
By ANNA BALL. 


H winter, it is grand to see thee there, 
Camped like a threat’ning Fabian, on the height 
Of every purple mountain, when the night, 
Thine ancient ally, forced to seek his lair, 
Leaves thee full-panoplied and fit to dare 
The rosy ramparts, far below, of light 
And warmth and perfume, where the summer 
bright 
In sunny trenches guards possessions fair. 
But she smiles on and bids the lilies sprout, 
And turns to where the golden orange glows, 
Sets starry bloom, and orders brown bees out. 
That he will threaten only, well she knows ; 
For here’s the tyrant Timrod writes about — 
If he comes down, she’ll ** brain him with a rose.” 


Colton, Cal. 
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THE SAVING OF ENGLISH JIM. 


{From the Memoirs of the late Joseph Huskisson, Esq., of California — 
Fourth Extract.) 


Compiled by CLARENCE ALAN McGREW. 
é¢@F a man is willing to lead a decent life again,” said Eng- 
1 lish Jim, as we were hitting the trail back from the Fraser 
River, “I fancy there’ll be a few who will let him live, 
even if they aren’t eager to share grub-stakes with him. At 
any rate, I’m willing to meet up with anybody on that propos- 
ition.” 

I nodded assent. 

“Then we'll go back to ’Frisco again,” he said — and so we 
did, by as straight a road as horses could take us. 

I puzzled all the way over what two men, who had spent the 
best part of ten years in thieving, could do to earn an honest 
living. But Jim, as usual, had already made up his mind what 
to donext. In some way he had acquired a good technical knowl- 
edge of tobacco and its uses, and while we sauntered down 
Market street the very night of our arrival in the city, he spied 
a sign advertising a well-placed store for rent. Within two 
days it was our store, with a small stock of pipes, cigars, to- 
baccos and such other things as go with them. We even soon 
began to lay plans for an extensive wholesale trade. 

Our success —the success of ** Kay & Huskisson, -tobacco- 
nists ’’— surpassed my most sanguine hopes. With business 
prosperity came naturally something of social activity, made 
safe, as we soon discovered, by certain carefully devised hirsute 
transformations. As fate would have it, indeed, one of the 
warmest friends we made was Harry Larkin, whom, as I saw 
him squinting along the wrapper of a cigar, I recognized as the 
man who had squinted along the barrel of a pistol at my head 
years before in the San Joaquin Valley. He had been a Wells- 
Fargo agent down there. Jim had sent a bullet into his right 
arm, and the young agent actually shifted his gun to his left 
hand and pumped lead with that, as if left arms were made for 
shooting. That was the time my pinto horse lost his hot- 
spurred life. But, if Larkin ever recognized us in our trans- 
formed state, he never gave any evidence of it. 

With such an acquaintance it was easy for us to become 
members of the old Bowdoin Engine Company, whose heavy 
Hunaman engine, brought from Boston by the ship Andrew 
Jackson in 1852, still served as the center of interest whenever 
the volunteer firemen were out with it for practice or in danger- 
ous earnest. 

Jim Kay and I were always at the front of the fire-fighters. 
Indeed, we nearly lost our lives when the roof of the blazing 
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Caliente saloon caved in. It was on that occasion that the com- 
pany lost one of its best pieces of hose. 

Unwilling to procure any new hose that was not of the best, 
the company decided to send back East for a new section, and 
Kay was selected to place the order. I went with him to the 
wharf the next Steamer Day, as he wanted to send his order by 
a friend on board, and I wanted to see the sights of Steamer 
Day. 

We were coming off the steamer when I saw Jim's eyes gleam 
and felt him grip hard on the rail in front of me. Down on 
the wharf below us, one of those dirty steamship-runners was 
plucking the sleeve of a woman and shouting in her ear. 

‘Don’t take the old sink-box, lady,” he bawled. ‘“* They have 
to shift the cattle on her to keep her on her keel. She’s an old 
floating coffin. I tell you now, lady, you’re ——” 

‘**T wish you to understand that I’m not going at all,” she re- 
plied. ‘* Won’t you please quit annoying me?” 

Her soft, calm voice impressed me at once. What a woman! 
Hair of jet black; deep, soft eyes that danced and laughed and 
sobbed and wept—or I knew they could— under her broad, 
shading hat; cheeks of well-rounded, flushing brown; a noble 
chin as nobly poised ; a tall figure which even the outrageously 
fashioned skirts of those days could not mar —a real woman! 

What-could prompt even a yellow cur to snarl at such a 
woman I never understood. Yet he did it with an ugly leer and 
an obscene fling. 

Jim Kay was over the rail in one second, and in the next his 
big, brown hand closed ina steel grip on the dirty wharf-rat’s 
throat. 

‘*Swear at a lady, eh!” A shake. ‘‘ You ugly thug.” 
Another shake. ‘‘Such as you need a lesson like this.” A 
breath-stopping strangle on the dog’s throat. ‘“* You'll get it, 
too.” 

Asa yell of approval went up from the chivalrous crowd, Jim 
dragged the miserable wretch to the bulkhead, kicking, cuffing 
and shaking him all the way, and then pitched him bodily into 
the muddy water, while another yell went up from the onlookers. 
Then he turned to the young woman with a polite bow. 

‘*T regret this, madam,” said he, ‘* but it seemed necessary. 
Pardon my haste, I beg of you.” 

** Indeed, it seems that you could hardly have done other- 
wise,” she returned. 

I caught her measuring Jim’s broad shoulders with a glance. 
There was a mere hint of a smile curving her proud lips. 

“*T see we are attracting attention,” said Jim, ‘‘and Mr. 
Huskisson, my friend here, will summon acarriage for you.” 
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I bowed deeply and scampered off after a Jehu. 

When I came back, with the carriage engaged, I saw her 
waving a final good-by to a gray-haired old gentleman who was 
leaning over the rail, hatless, as the steamer swung clear of the 
pier. The next moment Kay was helping her into the four- 
wheeler. 

All the way home Jim’s eyes burned as I had never seen them 
before. I spoke to him twice without getting a reply. 

**What’s her name, Jim ?” I repeated. 

His cheeks burned as he turned. 

**I don’t know,” he stammered. ‘‘ But — but —I can find out. 
There aren’t two such women west of the Rockies.” 


The bugle and the tramp of feet for the soldier; the ringing 
of bells and the clatter of hoofs and the whir of wheels for the 
firemen. As we raced along, a whiff of smoke tickled my well- 
trained nostrils. 

** Where are we going, Jim?” I shouted, as we started down 
the last hill. 

**Didn’t catch it,” he yelled back. And before I could find 
out from anybody else, we were there and racing with the old 
Monumentals for the best position. 

The house was Colonel Harvey’s, and one of the best in the 
city. It was roaring with flames, and only one corner seemed 
to have escaped the fire up to that time. 

I heard somebody question, *‘Is there anybody inside ?” and 
the reply, “‘ Don’t think so.” But the word had hardly been 
spoken before a long moan went up from the crowd— a great 
gasp of dismay. 

A tall, proud woman had appeared at the corner window on 
the second floor. Asa puff of wind swept aside the murk of 
smoke, I saw her plainly— the woman who had left us — un- 
known by name —at the pier. She held a child in her arms. 
She did not cry out ; there was neither use nor need for that. 

Right below her the wind was tossing a great, ruddy tongue of 
flame from the ground-floor window. All around, the heat 
scorched, and I saw her shield the child’s face. 

There seemed to be no way of rescue except by the ordinary 
ladder — and that way failure and death flamed glaringly. But 
the ladder was put up as fast as we could set it. 

Who would climb it? Were they going to let the ladder 
burn while they waited for an answer? Then somebody jumped 
past me and sprang upon it. Tworungsat the bottom anda 
series of what seemed leaps, by which the climber seemed to fly 
—up through a burstof flame. Jim it was, of course. His coat 
was afire, and I shut my eyes for an instant in dread. 
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From below we threw showers of water on him and the ladder, 
but a feeble effort it was in the face of that fiery torrent. ‘The 
crowd yelled as he reached the window, and then waited breath- 
lessly while the engines clanked to the roar of the flames. 

I saw her try to hand him the child. He looked down at the 
flames and shook his head ; there was no time for two trips — 
little enough for one. 

Both? Yes! How he did it I do not know to this day. 
But those were strong arms of English Jim’s. Down he came 
with his double burden, right to the sweep of the flame. 
Would he try to climb through it again, hampered as he was ? 
That was impossible. No, he was going to jump those thirty 
feet. Already the ladder was afire beyond hope of saving it 
much longer. In that infinitesimal instant of anxiety I remem- 
bered that Jim’s left leg had been smashed five years before by 
Calaveras Pete’s ugly mustang, and I wondered if it could stand 
the strain. 

Then he jumped. 

The child and the woman were unhurt except for bruises. 
They were soon picked up and carried away. But Jim lay long 
unconscious. When we got him around he tried to stand, 
pointed with a grin at his left leg and then fainted again. 

The crowd, however, knew he wasn’t killed, and as he was 
carried away in Dr. Houseman’s carriage a wild shout went up 
that would have well paid any man for a broken leg. 

She — Miss Harvey, who had insisted on returning — caught 
me by the arm as he was taken away. 

** He — how is he ?” she asked. 

I gripped her hand—just why I don’t know, but somehow 
that expressed what I couldn’t say just at that moment. She 
understood, but she laughed in a way that scared me—a nerv- 
ous little hysterical laugh — and then began to cry, and that 
frightened me more. SolI led her back to the house where she 
and the child — her youngest sister it was — had been taken by 
kind neighbors. 

There it was that I learned that she and the little girl had 
been abandoned in the burning house by cowardly, panic- 
stricken servants. 

The doctor prescribed plenty of air and sunshine for Jim, but I 
know the grave old medico actually feared at times that the visits 
of one tall young woman brought with them a little too much sun- 
shine for his patient. The doctor feared inflammation from undue 
excitement; if his fears had been based on probable palpitation 
of Jim’s heart, I might have sympathized with him. And how 
Jim did drink from the deep, sweet wells of those eyes and hang 
on every word of that soft, strong-breasted voice! Even I, who 
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am not troubled by any ordinary woman’s eyes, felt somewhat 
of that which must have gripped Jim. She came too often, I 
was sure, for one whom gratitude alone moved. 

How well I remember the morning when the bolt struck at 
our feet and stunned us! Jim’s broken leg had knitted almost 
completely, and he was sunning himself at the southeast corner 
of our little brick-and-adobe house. When I went out for a mo- 
ment, I left him reading one of the news sheets, which, as it 
happened, was not of the most savory character even then, and 
later became so bad that it rotted by the wayside. 

When I came back, Jim’s hand was clinched hard on his chair, 
and that old, careless, devilish look was gleaming from his eyes. 
He tossed the sheet to me pointing at a corner of the so-called 
editorial page. I read: 

“To THE EDITOR : 

Sir: <As a citizen of public spirit I write to say that in my opinion 
public decency in San Francisco has suffered a severe set-back when a 
notorious blackleg, practically an expatriate from this section of our fair 
land, is allowed toenter the company of gentlemen and not only pose asa 
gentleman but stand as the recipient of honors. I forbear the mention of 
names but will content myself by saying that these remarks are called forth 
by the presence here of an outlaw and cut-throat, who, by mere chance, has 
succeeded in saving the life of a very estimable young woman, the 
daughter of one of our most respected citizens. He is now taking advan- 
tage of that fact to worm himself into her confidence and perhaps even her 
affections. Her reputation is worth more than the lives of ten such black- 
guards ; and it is to preserve it and the good name of the city that I write 
this.’’ 

It was signed, Pro Bono Publico. When I read the signa- 
ture Jim snorted and growled. 

** Now, who —” 

*’ Why, that steamship runner’s at the bottom of it, of course, 
but the dog can’t write Latin, even if he can English. That’s 
what disturbs me. But at any rate, my wicket’s down for these 
grounds.” 

I nodded, as usual. 

Within an hour we had decided that the next boat to the 
Isthmus would be none too soon for us, and I went to secure 
passage. 

Two days later we were on board — early, to avoid any diffi- 
culty ashore. I propped him upinhis bunk to favor his leg, and 
then I went to get one good, long drink of the strongest whiskey 
aboard. 

When I came back I was surprised to see the stateroom door 
closed. I thought I might have struck the wrong room until I 
heard a voice inside that I recognized—a woman’s, full- 
breasted, full of pride and mellow sweetness. I listened, played 
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eavesdropper, if you will, contenting myself with the thought 
that I should be superfluous inside. 

** I came to find you,” she was saying. 

*“But I am going away,” he answered. ‘* You have learned 
whatI have been? Yes, I see that. You must leave me — for 
the sake of your reputation—but, perhaps—I hope, at least—well, 
I hope, anyway, that you will not thinkill of that part of my 
life of which you have been a witness. No, no; it must end 
here. I am going away for the sake of your reputation and 
your self-respect.” 

**Reputation!” she cried. ‘*Self-respect! What respect 
could I have for myself if I left you when trouble came to you ? 
What you were matters not tome. I know what you are. For 
your own sake you must leave here, but you shall not leave me. 
I will go too.” 

Jim gasped. 

** With me ?” he asked. 

‘“ Why not ?” 

‘There is not a vacant stateroem on board. But perhaps I 
can get the purser to find me asmaller one and you may have 
this. Huskisson ’1] be back ina moment and I'll send him to 
find out.” 

** Ah,” she said, “‘but if there are so many passengers aboard 
there must be at least one who is qualified to perform a marriage 
ceremony — and — and — perhaps, Mr. Huskisson could get an- 
other stateroom.” 

*" You — you— don’t mean you'll marry me?” stammered Jim. 

“If you’ll have me,” she answered. 

And I scuttled away for another drink. 


POPPIES. 
By ADELIA BEE ADAMS. 


GOLDEN nugget felt the Sun’s warm rays, 
Awoke to life, and longed to see his face ; 

It pushed its way up through the yellow mould, 
And — merged in golden light — the virgin Gold, 
Clasped in the arms of the adoring Sun, 

Seemed melted — Gold and Sunlight into one, 
Retaining yet the semblance of the two. 

*T was thus the glorious poppy came to view, 
Transformed from gold, poured with a lavish hand 
Forth by the Maker, on this favored land; 

Their golden petals by warm sunshine mellowed, 
Their golden hearts by richest gold-dust yellowed, 
Fit emblem of a land so rich and free ; 

Deep hearted Poppies, by the Western Sea. 
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EARLY ENGLISH VOYAGES 
To the Pacific Coast of America. 
(From their own, and contemporary English, a 
V.— WM. DAMPIER, 1686. 
HE next Christian Pirate in the Pacific, of any conse- 
quence, was the cautious Wm. Dampier. Cynical] per- 
- 
average pirate standards. A summary of his achievements, 
compiled from his own narrative, follows. He touched Cali- 
fornia, incidentally, almost two and a quarter centuries ago. 


sons might call him a coward. That is, of course 


At the close of the year 1679, William Dampier set out with the Cap- 
tains Caron, Sawkins, and Sharpe, with other Privateers, from Nigral 
Bay, at the west end of Jamaica, their first expedition being ‘‘ against 
Porto-Bello, which being accomplished, they took a Resolution to cross 
the Isthmus of Darien, in order to pursue their Designs in the South Seas. 
On April 5. 1680. they landed near Golden /sland, being between 3 and 400 
strong, carrying with them such Provisions as were necessary, and Toys 
to gratify the free /ndians, through whose Country they passed. In about 
nine Days time they arrived at Santa Maria, which they took without 
much Difficulty, but found there neither Gold nor Provisions, as they ex- 
pected; so they staid only three Days, and then embarked on board 
Canoes, and other small Craft, for the South Seas. On Apri/ 23. they were 
in sight of Panama and having in vain attempted Pueb/a Nova, before 
which Captain Sawkins, then acting as Commander in Chief was killed, 
they went off to the Isles of Quibo. On June 6. they sailed from thence to 
the Coast of /eru ; and touching at the Islands of Gorgonia and 
they came to Y/o, wh they took in the month of Oclober. About Ch? 


mas, the same Year, they arrived at the Island of /uan Fernandez, wh. was 
the farthest they went to the south: There they deposed Captain Aar// 

mew Sharpe, who had the chief Command after the Death of Sawsins, and 
made choice of one Captain Watling to command, under whom they 


attempted Arica ; but were repulsed, with the Loss of twenty-eight men, 
among whom was the new commander Captain Wa/ling ; when they sailed 
for some time without any Commander, but, arriving in the Island of 
Plata, their Crew split into two Factions; when it was resolved, before 
they proceeded to the choice of a Commander that the Majority, with their 
Captain, should keep the Ship, and the minority the Canoes and Small- 
Craft. Mr. Dampier prepared with his Associates to return over Lai 
into the North Seas. 

“On April 17, 1681, they quitted Captain Sharpe, and, without acknow!l- 
edging any Commander, resolved to prosecute their design of repassing 
the Isthmus, though they were but forty-seven men inall. This was one 
of the boldest undertakings that ever came into the Head of desperate 
Men, and yet they performed it without any considerable loss. On J/ay 1 
they landed on the continent; past the Isthmus in twenty-three Days; and, 
on the 24th, embarked on board the Captain Tristrian, a /rench privat 


Vessels, on board of wh were near 600 Men. This was a very great Force 
and they flattered themselves with the Hopes of doing great Thing 

against the Spaniards: But through Variety of Accidents, tho’ chiefly 
through the Disagreement among their Commanders, they were able to do 
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very little, except that these People, who came over Land, made them- 
selves Masters of a Tartan; and putting themselves under the command 
of Captain Wright, continued along the Spanish Coast, quite down to the 
Dutch Settlement of Curacao, where they endeavored to sell a good Quan- 
tity of Sugar wh they had taken on boarda Spanish Ship; but, failing in 
that Design, they prosecuted their Voyage to 7ortugas, and from thence to 
the Curacoa Coast, where they took three Barks, one laden with Hides, 
another with £uropean commodities, and the third with Earthen-ware and 
Brandy. With these Prizes they proceeded to the Island of Roca, where 
they shared them, and then resolved to separate, tho’ they were but sixty 
in all: Of these, about twenty, among whom Dampier was, took one of 
the Barks, with their Share of the Goods, proceeded directly for Virginia, 
where they arrived in July 1682.’’ 

After some time “‘ having spent the best Part of their Wealth, they were 
ready to enter on any Scheme that could be proposed for getting more: nor 
was it long before such an Opportunity offered. Captain Cooke. . . coming 
thither with a Prize, and declaring his Resolution to go into the South 
Seas, and cruise among the Spaniards, Mr. Dampier . . . readily agreed to 
go with him, and brought most of his Companions into like Disposition 

. furnishing him with One-third of his whole Company. In this Voyage 
it was that Captain Cow/ey acted as Master, though he was not trusted 
with the true Design. They sailed from Achamack in Virginia, August 
23. 1683. and steered their Course for the Cape de Verd Islands.”... 
Dampier was now embarked for his first Voyage round the World... . 
They touched at the Isle of Salt, wh was inhabited by not above five or six 
Men. ‘The chief brought them three or four poor goats and some salt in 
return for which they gave him ‘‘ some old Cloaths.”’ 

From the Isle of Salt they sailed to St. Nicholas, another of the Cape 
Verd Isles, where they would have provided themselves with beef and 
goats ‘‘ but they would not iet our Men come ashore ; because one Captain 
Bond,a Bristol man, had, not long before, carried off some of the chief 
Inhabitants under the same Pretence.”’ 

From the Cape Verde Isles they steered their course to the south. On 
the 19th of March they ‘“ discerned a Sail to the South of us, wh we 
supposed to be a Spanish Merchantman bound from Baldivia to Lima; but 
proved one Captain /a/on, from London, who being bound to the South 
Seas as well as we, we kept Company with him quite through the 
Streights.”’... 

** March 24 we got in sight of the Isle of John Fernandez, and soon after 
came to an Anchor, in a Bay at the South End,’’ from which place they 
again set sail ‘‘April 8. 1864. in Company with Captain Eaton, for the 
Pacific Sea, properly so called, being that part of the Mare del Zur which 
extends from South to North, betwixt 30° and 40° South Latitude ; and 
from the American Shore to the West, without limitation, as faras I 
know.”’ . . . ‘‘ We continued our course towards the Line to the 24° South 
Latitude, in Sight of the Continent of America”. . . sailing ‘‘no nearer 
than twelve or sixteen Leagues to it, for fear of being discovered by the 
Spaniards.”’ 

They continued their ‘‘ Course at some Distance along the Coast till May 
the 3d, at 9° 40’ South Latitude, when we descrying a Vessel, Captain 
Eaton took her, being laden with Timber.” ... ‘‘May 10 we anchored 
near Lobos de la Mare with our Prize... Upon Examination of the 
Prisoners, being convinced that we were discovered by the Spaniards, and 
consequently, they would keep their richest Ships in Port, it was con- 
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sidered, whether we should attack some Place thereabouts; and 7ruzxilo, 
though a populous City, and of difficult Access in Landing at the Port of 
Guanohagno, six miles hence, being thought the most likely Place, we pre- 
pared for the said expedition ; and, May 17. found our whole Number to 
consist of 108 sound Men; but,the next Day, some of our Men descrying 
three Vessels to the West, without the Isles, and one betwixt the Isle and 
the Continent, we gave them Chace; we in Captain Cvoke’s Ship that 
towards the Continent, and Captain La/on the other two. They were soon 
taken, and proved to be laden with Flour from Guanehagno to Panama: In 
one of them we found a Letter from the Viceroy of Lima, to the Presi- 
dent of Panama, intimating, that, having notice of some Enemies lately 
come into those Seas, he had immediately sent away these three Ships to 
supply their Wants; at the same time, being informed by the Prisoners, 
that those of 7ru«zillo were erecting a Fort near their Harbour of Guane- 
hagno, we resolved to give over our Design of attacking that Place, and 
steered with our three Prizes to the Isles of Gallapagos.’’... After a 
stay of twelve days among these Isles, one of our Indian Prisoners, a 
native of Rio Lega, having given us an ample Account of the Riches of 
that Place, and offered his Service to conduct us thither, it was resolved to 
take his Advice ; and accordingly we set Sail the 12th of /ume, with an In- 
tention to touch in our Way at the Isle of Cocoas: We took our Course 
North 4° 4’ Latitude, With a South and by West and South Southwest 
Winds ; and as we came West to the Isle of Cocoas, the Wind South-West 
and by South, thus we continued our Course to 5° 49’ N. Lat. when, de- 
spairing to make the Isle of Cocoas,as the Wind Stood, we directed our 


Course to the Continent. ... The fair weather and small Winds, con- 
ducted us by the Beginning of /u/y to Cape Blanco, on the Continent of 
Mexico.”’ . . . and here they anchored ina small bay called Ca/deras Bay. 


“On the Coast of the North Sea, Captain Cooke, who had been very ill ever 
since our Departure from the Isle of /wan Fernandez, died, as soon as we 
came within two or three Leagues of this Cape (a thing frequent at Sea, 
for People to die in View of the Land, after a long Illness); and as, in a 
few Hours after, we came to anchor a League within the Cape, ... at 
fourteen Fathoms clear hard Sand, he was immediately carried on shore, 
under a Guard of twelve armed Men, in order to his Interment: While 
our Men were busy in digging the Grave, three Spanish Jndians came to 
them, asking them several impertinent Questions; which our People 
having answered as they thought convenient, they kept them in 
Discourse till they found means to seize them all three, though 
one of them escaped their Hands again. The other two, being car- 
ried aboard confessed, that they were sent thither as Spies, to inform 
themselves concerning us, from Nicoya, a small Mu/atto Town twelve or 
fourteen Leagues from hence, seated upon the Banks of a River bearing 
the same name, which being a Place very convenient for building and re~ 
fitting of Ships, the President of Panama had sent Advice of our coming 
into these Seas to their Magistrates. Concerning the Inhabitants of the 
Country, they told us, that they lived mostly by manuring of their Grounds 
for Corn, and feeding their Cattle in the Savannas or Plains, of wh. 
they had great store ; and that they sent their Ox hides to the North sea, 
by the Lake of Nicaragua; as they did also a certain red Wood. . . used 
for dying, wh they exchanged there for Linen and Woolen commodities 
brought thither from Europe. They added, that not far from the Sea was 
a large Beef-pen, where we might provide ourselves with what Cows or 
Bulls we had occasion for. As this was a scarce commodity amongst us at 
that time, twenty-four of us were immediately dispatched in two Boats, 
who, under the Conduct of one of the /nudians, landed at a Place a League 
from the Ship, and haled their Boats upon the dry Sand: Thus, led by 
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their Guide, they came to the Pen. in a large Savanna, two Miles from the 
Boats, where finding abundance of Bulls and Cows feeding, some were for 
killing three or four of them immediately ; but the rest opposed the same, 
aliedging, they had better stay all Night, and in the Morning kill as many 
as they had occasion for. Here upon I, [Dampier] and eleven more, thought 
fit to return aboard, which we did without the least Opposition, expecting 
the coming of the rest the next Day; but, hearing nothing of them by 
Four o’Clock in the afternoon, ten Men were sent in a Canoe to look after 
them. ‘They were no sooner come into the Bay where they landed 
before, but they found their comrades upon a small Rock, half a Mile from 
the Shore, standing up to the Middle in Water, whither they had fled for 
Refuge to escape the Hands of forty or fifty well armed Spaniards, with 
Guns and Lances, who had burnt their Boat: They were got upon the 
Rock at low Water; but it being then flowing Water, they must have in- 
fallibly perished, had our Canoes come but one Hour later, wh. now 
brought them safe aboard. We afterward seized upon two Canoes, ready 
fitte’, in this Bay.”’ 

On the 20th of July, they “‘sailed away from the Bay of Ca/dera, with Mr. 
Edward Davis the Quartermaster, constituted Captain, in room of Captain 
Cooke, deceased. They went in company with Captain Eaton, and one of 
their Meal Prizes, towards Rio Leja, against wh. Port they arrived in 
three Days. 

‘““The country about Azo Leja, is easily discovered at Sea, by 
reason of an high, peaked, burning Mountain called Volcano Vejo, the Old 
Volcano, by the Spaniards. It is easily distinguished, being very high, so 
as to be seen twenty Leagues at Sea;... It smokes all Day, and also 
sends foith Flames at Night. ... Being in Sight of the Volcano Vejo, 
seven or eicht Leagues from the Shore, the Mouth bearing North-east, we 
took inour Topsails, and made towards the Harbour ; and then, setting out 

noes, rowed up to the small Town, that makes the Harbour of Rio 
Leja, by Nine o’Clock in the Morning ; where we discovered an House, and, 
fter, three Men going into a Canoe on the Inside of the Island, and 
making what Haste they could to row to the Continent ; which before they 
could reach, we overtook them, and carried them to the little Isle. At the 
same time we observed one on Horseback on the Continent, riding away 
full Speed towards the Town. They frankly confessed, that they had been 
placed there by the Governor of Riv Leja, who had been advised of our 
ming into those Parts, to keep Watch Day and Night; and that Horse- 
man we saw riding away, was placed upon the same Account on the Con- 
tinent, within an Hour’s Riding of the Town. Thus, finding ourselves dis- 
covered, the Horseman being gone three Hours before Za/on and his 
Canoes came to the Island, the Design upon that Town was laid aside for 
ki eee At four o’clock in the afternoon they took their course 
for the Guiph of Amapalla. 

**Captain Davis being sent before, with two Canoes, into this Gulph to 
get some Prisoners, he came to A/angera, where, finding a path from the 
Creek, he followed it towards the Town; but the Inhabitants no sooner 
had notice of his coming, than they all ran into the Woods, leaving only 
the Priest behind them: who being taken, with two Boys his Attendants, 
Captain Davis made them conduct him to the Isle of Amapalla, where 
bei landed, he marched up to the before-mentioned Place, a mile from 
the Landing-Place, on the Top of the Hill. The Inhabitants, who saw 
them Advance, were ready to retire into the Woods; but the Secretary, an 
Enemy to the Spaniards, having persuaded them, that they were friends, 
who craved their Assistance against their common Oppressors, they bid 
Davis and his Men welcome. After the first Salutation they marched to- 
wards the Church, (the Priest, brought along by Captain Davis, at the 
Head of them). ... His Intention was, as soon as they were all got into 
the Church, to engage all their Assistance against the Spaniards, to ac- 
complish wh the Priest had promised his good Offices ; but just as the few 
remaining /ndians were entering the Church, one of Captain Davis’s Men 
pushed a Man forward to hasten him into the Church; wh the Indian 
being frightened at, set up his Heels, and the rest, taking the Alarm, fol- 
lowed ; so that Captain Davis and the Friar being left alone in the Church 
he ordered his Men to fire at them; wh being done the Secretary was 
killed in the Fray: And so the whole Project vanished into Smoke, by the 
Foolishness of one inconsiderate Fellow.”’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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or demands of official etiquettee have kept this magazine 
from disclosing, heretofore, the location selected by the 
Warner’s Ranch Indian Commission for the new home of 

the 300 evicte! Indians. Of course the thing leaked out, 
months ago, and has been unauthoritatively stated in many 
newspapers; but the Department of the Interior kept the Com- 
mission scaled; and the editor, as chairman of that commission, 
has disclosed the matter to no one. Receipt of this telegram, 


however, serves as a release: 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 20. 
Chas. F. Lummis, Los Angeles. 
You are authorized to make public the results of the Warner’s Ranch 
Commission work. ETHAN ALLEN HITCHCOCK, Sec’y. 
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Next month will begin in these pages a full description, fully 
illustrated, of the new location ; and also of some other matters 
brought out in the Commission’s work. Indian Commissioner 
Jones and other officials desire that the government publish the 
entire report ; but it is not certain that this effort will succeed. 
It should be published entire, for its usefulness to the Indian 
bureau and others; but it would be rather a formidable under- 
taking for this magazine. The report is in two large type- 
written volumes of 136 and 80 folio pages, respectively, and 
contains 152 photographs, besides maps, tables, etc. 

Meantime it may be stated that the lands to which the 
Warner’s Ranch Indians are to be moved, and upon which they 
will be safe from further eviction, are in the Pala valley, in 
San Diego county, Cal.; about 40 miles from their present home, 
24 miles inland from Oceanside, and 16 and 12 miles respectively 
from the nearest railroad stations, Fallbrook and Temecula. 
The land is 3,438 acres, of which over 2,009 acres are arable, 
over 700 acres irrigable under present development — which can 
be greatly increased —and 316 acres of it now cultivated by 
irrigation, besides a large quantity in grain. At their old 
home, the Indians had about 900 acres, of which possibly 200 
acres are arable and 150 irrigable. The quality of the land at 
Pala is far superior, and the water supply is about eight times 
as great; there is a huge supply of timber; and in fact Pala is 
immeasurably superior to Warner’s Ranch in every material 
consideration, except the hot springs. This is consoling to 
those of us who have most lamented that the Indians could not 
keep their old homes — as of course they would rather do than 
move to any paradise. The Pala valley is not a tiny corner of 
some vast desert ranch, but a fertile, bowl-shaped valley now 
occupied by 15 families of farmers. Their improved farms are 
what the government is now purchasing; and the Indians will 
have the valley all to themselves. The details of this location 
— doubly interesting because this will be the first time in our 
history that Indians have been given better lands than they 
were driven from, and more lands — will be printed in the April 
number, with many photographs, showing not only the scenery 
but the water supply and the growing crops of all sorts found 
by the Commission. 

From the ‘‘ business” side it may be mentioned now, that the 
government was about to pay $70,000 for 2,370 acres, with 
practically no water supply whatever; and that it is now get- 
ting over 1,000 acres more land —and better land — and more 
than 500 times as much water, for $46,230. It is expected to 
be able to apply this saving of over $23,000 to further relief of 
Mission Indians; and the Commission has made recommenda- 
tions which, if carried out, will relieve eight other reserva- 
tions, covering more than 700 Indians now destitute and 
suffering. 





























A READING LIST ON INDIANS. 


EARLY every day brings inquiries, from individuals, 
women’s clubs and other sources, “what books can we 
read for a reliable idea of the Indian” or of some special 

subject connected with him. These requests are too numerous 
for individual answer ; and there are thousands of books, more 
or less *’ about Indians.” and more or less worth reading — gener- 
ally less. 

For these reasons, the following hasty outline of a reading 
and reference list on Indians is printed here for the general 
convenience. It is not nor even desires to be complete. The 
projected bibliographic catalogue of one private library in this 
country,” devoted to North American Indians alone, will, if it 
shall ever be completed, make cight or nine ponderous volumes, 
and will sell at something like $400. The present is a list not 
for scientists but for the intelligent general reader who would 
like to “post up.” <A great many works are purposely excluded 
from it; some because they hardly seem necessary in a mere 
sketch-list, and some — including more than a few of alleged 
authority — because they are worthless. No book in this list is 
infallible at every point, but its inclusion here signifies that its 
virtues outweigh its faults. and that itisat least harmless —and 
probably really worth while. The most important ones are in- 
dicated. 

Most of these titles can probably be found in a good public 
library. But the public library habit, excellent as it is, should 
not wean us of the much better habit of Owning Books with 
due taste in selecting books worth owning, as of course nine out 
of every ten are not 

At this day when a disproportionate share of keepine intel- 
lectual activity alive is done by the women’s clubs, it seems to 
me high time for these clubs to be Book-Lovers and not Book- 
Skimmers. [Let the novel of the day have its passing fillip, and 
the Tendency of Literature be tried for its life before the Full 
Bench; but every serious woman’s club should be beginning its 


$3 f 


own little reference library of the standard books in the lines 


which particularly interest that particular club. This is espece 
° . : . : i 

ially true in the West, where we have topics all our own. Every 
woman’s club in California, for example, ought to have a sound 


littie reference library on California, on the Missions, on 
Indians, on irrigation, etc. In Colorado they ought to have the 
standard books — and particularly the earliest books — on Colo- 
rado. And so on. In California, for instance, the interesting 
and valuable books written here in the most romantic days of the 
State are already scarce, and growing rarer and costlier every 
day. Something of this is true as to books on the Indian; and 
while we are getting more exact books, on the average, the 
material — the Indian himself, from whom we must study —is 
being rapidly wiped off the slate by the remorseless sponge of 
selfishness ; and soon, exactness will have nothing to work on. 
A good many of the following books are out of print; but 
they can be obtained (with patience, sometimes), from one of 
the reliable dealers in Americana. There are many of these in 


* That of Edward E. Ayer, Chicago. 
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this country* who will undertake the commission to procure any 
book desired, and at a reasonable price. Any of them will fur- 
nish free catalogues of books they have now on hand. 

The following list is alphabetical by authors. At the end is 
given a brief grouping by subjects, etc.: 


Bancroft, Hubert Howe — 

Native Races of the Pacific States. 5 vols. 8vo, about 800 pp. each. 
San Francisco, 1886. Useful for reference to the expert. but undi- 
gested, unbalanced, half indexed, full of inaccuracies and misjudg- 
ments. Like all the other 34 vols. of his enormous cordwood //istory 
of the Pacific States —conceived and marketed in the ‘** Drummer” 
spirit ; done for him by a mob of reporters; ‘‘ worked ”’ on a cenfid- 
ing public, but long ago found out by scholars—these large 
books can be bought, in almost any quantity, in the second-hand 
bookstores of Los Angeles and San Francisco, bound in full sheep, 
at 75c. a vol. in sets, or $1 for one. The vol. on New Alexico and 
Arizona, and vol. 1 of California, are rather more useful than the 
Native Races ; but of the same general faults. 

Bandelier, Ad. F. 

The highest authority on the archzology and ethnology of all Spanish 

America, particularly including the Southwest. All his works are out 

of print, and can be obtained only through dealers in Americana. But 

they are the cornerstone of scientific knowledge of the Southwestern 
and Mexican Indian. The following are most important. 

Historical Introduction to Studies Among the Sedentary Indians of 

New Mexico. Papers of the Archeological Institute of America, 

1883. 8vo, 33 pp. 

Contributions to the History of the Southwestern portion of the U.S. 
Ibid, 1890, 8vo, 206 pp. 

Final Report of Investigations Among the Indians of the Southwestern 
Portion of the U. S. Ibid, 1890-92, 2 vols, 8vo, ill., 319 and 591 pp. 

Documentary History of the Zuri Tribe, Outline of, Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston, 1892, 4to, 115 pp. 

The Delight-Makers. (A really photographic view of Pueblo Indian 
life before the discovery of America). Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 
1890, 8vo, 490 pp. 

Benavides, Fray Alonso de 


One of our most important early “sources’’ on the Southwest, and 
one of the rarest books. 
Memorial on New Mexico in 1630. ‘Translated with notes. Land 


of Sunshine, Sept., 1900— March, 1901. Out West Co., Los Ange- 
les, $1.50. (Magazine numbers, unbound). Will be issuedin a sump- 
tuous and expensive book, with facsimile text and notes, probably 
during 1903. No other even passable English translation has ever 
been printed. 
Brinton, D. G.— 
Dean of authorities on American linguistics. 
Myths of the New World. WN. Y., 1868. 
Bourke, Capt. John G.-- 

On the Border with Crook. M11., 491 pp., 8vo. Chas Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1891. An important and fascinating book, by the lamented 
soldier-student who was right-hand man of the greatest Indian- 
fighter in our history —the General the Indians most dreaded asa 
foe and most trusted as a friend. Capt. Bourke also wrote one of 
the earliest studies of the Moqui Snake-Dance (now largely out of 
date, in the light of later science); An Apache Campaign (Scribner, 
New York, 1886, ill., 112 pp.); and Zhe Medicine-Men of the Apache 
(9th Annual Report, Bureau of Ethnology). 

Catlin, George — 

Manners, Customs and Conditions of the North American Indians. 

London, 1841. 2 large 8vo vols., over 400 colored ills. Catlin (born 


*For instance, Noah F. Morrison, Elizabeth, N. J.; Shepard Book Co., 
Salt Lake City; F. E. Grant, 23 W. 42nd St. N. Y., A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago ; Robt. Clarke Co., Cincinnati; W. H. Lowdermilk, Washington, 
D. C.; H. H. Timby, Conneaut, O. I can vouch for all these. 
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in Wyoming about 1800) was the pioneer illustrator of the Western 
Indians, among whom he wandered from 1832 to 1839. While he was 
neither a scientist nor a great artist, his work deservedly made a sen- 
sation throughout the civilized world; and his drawings have been 
doing duty ever since, in books of all sorts. A modern reprint with 
all the colored plates can be had for about $7.50. 

Costans6, Miguel 

The engineer of the expedition which founded the first California 

Missions. 

Historical Diary of the Voyages by Sea and Land to the North of Cali- 
fornia. 1769. The poor translation primted in London in 1790 is ex- 
cessively rare. A translation from the original MS. was printed in 
Land of Sunshine June and July, 1901. The Out West Co., Los Ang- 
eles. 40 cents. The second number particularly describes the coast 
Indians of California at that time. 

Coues, Dr. Elliott 

Foremost of American editors of Americana. (Pike, Henry, Fow- 

ler, etc.) 

On the Trail of a Spanish Pioneer. ‘The Diary of Fray Francisco 
Garcés, 1775. (Contains voluminous notes and the most convenient 
authentic lists and characterization of Southwestern and California 
Indian tribe-names, etc.). Francis P. Harper, New York, 1900, 2 
vols., 8vo, $6.00. 

Culin, Stewart 

Curator, University of Pa., and our leading authority on Indian games. 

Chess and Playing Cards. 8vo, 225 pp., 226 ills. Deals with a great 
number of Indian games. Report United States National Museum, 
1896. 


Curtin, Jeremiah 

Famous linguist, translator and folk-lorist. 

Creation Myths of Primitive America. 530 pp. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, 1898. $2. 

Cushing, Frank Hamilton 

Mr. Cushing was the most intimate investigator of the details of 

Indian life this country has produced. All his writings are valuable, 

and of great literary charm as well. (See Land of Sunshine, June, 

1900, p. 8, for sketch and portraits). Among the works especially to 

be commended here are: 

Zuni Folk Tales. M1., 474 pp. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 
1901. $3. 

The Need of Studying the Indian, in Order to Teach Him. 1m 28th 
Annual Rept. Board of Indian Commissioners, 1897. 

A Study of Pueblo Pottery. M1., 48 pp., 4th Annual Report, Bureau of 
Ethnology. 

Zuni Fetiches. 1., 36 pp., 2nd Annual Report, Bureau of Ethnology. 

Dellenbaugh, F. S.— 

Member of Powell’s famous second Grand Cajfion exploration. 

The North Americans of Yesterday. 8v0, 487 pp- G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York, 1901. $4 net. Not particularly scientific, but gen- 
erally reasonable. Disfigured by the idiotic word ‘‘Amerind,”’ in- 
stead of American Indian. Great number of good illustrations. 


Dorsey, J. Owen 

Of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

A Study of Siouan Cults. 11th Annual Report, Bureau of Ethnology, 
pp. 361-544. 

Omaha Dwellings, Furniture and Implements, 13th do. 

Dunn, J. P. 

Massacres of the Mountains ; a History of the Indian wars of the Far 
West. Harper & Bros., New York, 1886. Ill., pp. 784. This large 
volume, with nearly 175 rather scattering illustrations, runs Mrs. 
Jackson’s Century of Dishonor a close second as a connected story, 
or general picture, of the treatment the Indians have had. It is 
practically indispensable to a popular “ reading-up”’ of the ** Indian 
Question.”’ It is out of print, but can be obtained through a dealer 


for something like $2. 
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Eastman, Charles A. 

A Sioux Indian, now a practicing physician of standing. 

Indian Boyhood. 289 pp., many ills. McCiure, Phillips & Co., New 
York, 1902. $1.60. The very well-told and interesting account of 
his own boyhood and youth. 

Escalante, Fray Sylvestre Velez de 

For many years a Franciscan missionary in New Mexico. Made a re- 
inarkable exploration in Arizona, Colorado and Utah in 1776. Letter 
dated April 2, 1778, from Santa Fé, N. M. A verycondensed skeich 
of New Mexican history from the Pueblo Rebellion of 1680 to Fray 
Sylvestre’s time, and drawn by him from the official records 
preserved in the archives at Santa Fé till our American Governor 
Pile allowed most of them to be destroyed as waste paper. The 
document, never before published in English, is translated in Land 
of Sunshine, March and April, 1900. Out West Co., Los Angeles. 40 
cents. 

Fewkes, J. Walter 

The most minute investigator of the Moquis. 

Tusayan |Moqui] A/igration Traditions. 19th Annual Report, Bureau 
of Ethnology, pp. 577 — 1011. 

Fillmore, John Comfort 

The famous musical expert (died 1899) who first proved that Indian 

music is founded on harmony. He overthrew the absurb closet theory 

to the contrary, which was almost universal, even among scientists. 

Omaha Indian Music. (See Miss Fletcher.) 











The Harmonic Structure of Indian Music. 22 pp. In American An- 
thropologist, Apr., 1899. 

Besides several ot technical papers, in scientific pub'ications, Prof. Fillmore pub 
lished in this magazine popular essays on Indian music ae Tigua Folksongs’ 
(with music), May. 1896: “ Songs of the Navajos” (with Dr. Matthews), music, Oct 


and Nov., 189%; “Scientific Importance of the Folk-Music of our Aborigines,” 
June, 1897, 
Fletcher, Alice C. 

Indian Song and Story from North America. 126 pp., with music. 
Small, Maynard & Co., Boston (30 songs). 

Report on Indian Education and Civilization: Exec. Doc. No. 95, 
48th Congress, 2nd session. Miss Fletcher is the foremost woman 
student of Indians; and all her papers, like ‘“‘ The Import of the 
Totem,”’ “The Significance of the Scalplock,’ etc., are important. 
She has also been the most effective agent of the Government in the 

See this magazine —then 














allotment of Indian lands in severalty. 
Land of Sunshin for June, 1900, p. 19.) 
Omaha Indian Musi In collaboration with Francis la Flesche and 


John Comfort Fillmore. 152 pp. 92 songs, with music. Peabody 
Museum, Cambridge, Mass. 1899. See Fillmore. 
Foster, Geo. E. 

Se-Quo- Yah, the American Cadmus, etc. Il., 242 pp. Phila. 

The Indian Rights Association. Out of print, but can be obtained 
through a dealer in Americana for about $1.50. For condensed sketch 
ot Sequoya see Out West, Feb., 1902, pp. 173-176; and for portrait of 
same, April, 1902, p. 390. Out West Co., Los Angeles. Each 20c. 

Fowke, Gerard 

Stone Art (of the Indians]. 13th Annual Report, Bureau of Ethnology, 

p. 177. 
Garland, Hamlin — 

The Captain of the Gray-Horse Troop. Uarpers, N. Y.,$2. Though 

fiction, is a very accurate picture. 
Grinnell, Geo. Bird 

Mr. Grinnell is one of the most sensible, mest earnest, scholarly and 

successful leaders in the attempt to better Indian conditions. He is an 

adopted chief of the Blackfeet ; a member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Sequoya League; and was President Roosevelt's special 

Commissioner to investigate the Standing Rock scandal. All his books 

are interesting and important. All deal principally with the Plains 

Indians. 


The Story of the Indian. (Story of the West Series. D. Appleton & 
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Co., New York, 1895). Ill., 268 pp. $1.50. One of the best general 
pictures of the Piains Indians; not so important on the Southwest 
and California tribes. 

Blackjoot Lodge Tales and Pawnee Hero Stories are both important 
in folklore. Both, I believe, are out of print. 

The Indian of 7oday is a sumptuous quarto, illustrated with many 


large portraits, 175 pp. H.S. Stone & Co., Chicago. $5. 
Hodge, Frederick Webb 

(Of the Smithsonian Institution, and Dr. Coues’s collaborator and suc- 

cessor as an editor of Americana. 

Prehistoric Irrigation in Arizona. American Anthropologist, July, 
1893. Washington, D.C. 

The Early Navajo and Apache, ibid, July, 1895. 

Pueblo Indian Clans, ibid, Oct., 1896. 

Holmes, Wm. H.— 

The talented head of the Bureau of American Ethnology — succeecing 

the laie lamented Maj. J. W. Powell- - has been for many years an in- 

defatigable and expert worker in these fields of knowledge. Incident- 

ally one of the foremost of American water-colorists, he is better 

known as one of the world’s leading authorities on aboriginal arts and 

industries. 

Prehistoric Textile Fabrics. 3rd Annual Report, Bureau of Ethnology, 
pp. 397-420. 

Artin Sheil. 2nd ditto, pp. 185-311. 

Pottery of the Ancient Puebl 4th ditto, pp. 265-367. 

Ancient Poitery of the Mississippi Valley, etc., 4th ditto, pp. 368-472. 

Hopkins, Sarah Winnemucca 

Life Among the Piutes. 268 pp. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 
1883. Sarah Winnemucca was a Piute woman of character and ability, 
who served Gen. O. O. Howard as guide and interpreter in the Ban- 
nock war of 1878; was afterward a school-teacher, and married an 
American named Hopkins. Her father was Winnemucca, head chief 
of the Piutes; and Sarah was widely known in army circles for her 
competency, and in government and Eastern circles by her devoted 
efforts to secure justice for her people. 

Hough, Dr. Walter 

One of our serious students. 

q The Moki Snake Dance. Pub. by the Passenger Department of the 
Sauta Fé route, Chicago, 1899. 60 pp., 64 ills. Aside from the un- 
historic spelling of the name Moqui, a good popular account of this 
remarkable religious ceremonial. 

Jackson, Helen Hunt ( ** H. H.’’) 
It hardly needs to list Aamona; not only a great novel but a true 


picture of Indian wrongs in Southern California. 
A Century of Dishonor. 457 Pp- Har per & Bros., New Y ork, 1881. 
The best divested and niost reliable statement of our governmental 
misdealinys with the Indians. It is drawn from official Government 
reports. This remarkable and valuable book is out of print ; but can 
be obtained for about 31.50. 
Glimpses of California and the Missions. Mrs. Jackson’s essays on the 
Indians aud Missions of California, contained in her Glimpses of Three 
Coasts (long out of print) have recently been republished in an attrac- 
tive volume by themselves, 292 pp., with Sandham’s illustrations, 
: under above title. The book is one which everyone interested in 
: Indians or in California should have. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 
1902. $1.50. The two chapters on *‘ Father Junipero and his work,”’ 
and ‘* The Present Condition of the Mission Indians ”’ are also issued 
by the same publishers in a much smaller volume by themselves. 
159 pp., ill. Her official report as special Commissioner of the Gov- 
ernment on 
The Condition and Needs of the Mission Indians, was printed as 
Senate Report No. 74, 50th Congress, Ist session, 1888. It is dated 
July 13, 1883; and is of 30 8vo pp. of solid nonpareil. It contains 
much valuable information. 
Other valuable official reports on the condition of the Mission 
Indians are those of D. B. Wilson, to the Interior Department, 1852 ; 
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and C. C. Painter, 1888. An official but truthful later statement of 
these conditions (1901) is by Constance Goddard Du Bois. 16pp. Can 
be had from the Indian Rights Association, 1305 Arch street, Phila. 
A list of the Mission Indian reservations of Southern California 
was printed in OuT WxstT for April, 1902. 
Jenks, Albert Ernest — 

The Childhood of Ji-shitb, the Ojibwa. T1l., 130 pp. Published by The 
American Thresherman, Madison, Wis., 1900. An unpretentious, 
sympathetic, accurate picture of Ojibwa life, by the author of the 
valuable Bureau of Ethnology monographon 7he Wild-Rice Gather- 
ers of the Upper. Lakes. 

Jones, Wm. A. 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Reports, 1901, 1902. For present status and views of the Indian Office. 
(Free). Washington. 

Kennan, George — 

The distinguished Siberian traveler. 

The Standing Rock Case. In The Outlook (287 Fourth Ave., N. Y.) 
Nos. Mch, 29, Ap. 19, May 3 and Dec. 13, 1902. 

La Flesche, Francis — 

An Omaha Indian, son of a chief and known to students by his able 

collaboration with Miss Fletcher in scientific investigation. 

The Middle Five. 227 pp. Frontis. in colors by Angel de Cora, an In- 
dian girl who has illustrated several books. Small, Maynard & Co., 
Boston, 1900. $1.25. A delightful story of the author’s boyhood, and 
the education of a very Good Indian. 

Leland, Chas. Godfrey — 

The distinguished folk-lorist. 

Algonquin Legends of New England. 1885. Out of print. 

Kuléskap, the Master. 370 pp., ill. Funk & Wagnalls Co., N. Y., 1902. 
$2. A delightful book of metrical translations of Indian poems. 

Lummis, Chas. F.— 

The Land of Poco Tiempo, 310 pp., 38 ills. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1893. $2.50. 

Some Strange Corners of Our Country, 270 pp., 49 ills. The Century 
Co., New York. $1.50. 

The Man Who Married the Moon (Tigua folkstories) 239 pp., 24 ills. 
The Century Co., New York. $1.50. 

My Brother's Keeper ; 7 illustrated articles in Land of Sunshine (mag- 
azine) Aug. 1899-Feb. 1900, inclusive. The Out West Co., Los An- 
geles. $1.50. 

The Exiles of Cupa (eviction of the Warner’s Ranch Indians). In Our 
WEsT, May, 1902, illustrated. On the same theme also, in the same 
magazine, under the title ‘‘ Sequoya League,”’ in every number from 
Feb., 1902, onward. 

Mesa Grande, Two Days at, OuT Wust, June, 1902. 

MacCauley, Clay —- 

The Seminole Indians of Florida. 5th Annual Report, Bureau of Eth- 

nology, pp. 465-529. 
Mallery, Col. Garrick 

Sign Language among North American Indians. In 1st Annual Re- 
port, Bureau of Ethnology, pp. 269-550. 

Pictographs of the North American Indians. 4th ditto, pp. 13-254. 

Picture-Writing of the American Indians. 10th ditto, 740 pp. 

Matthews, Dr. Washington — 

Dean of our American ethnologists, and foremost living authority on 

the Navajos, our largest Indian tribe. 

The Night Chant,a Navajo Ceremony. Memoirs American Museum 
of Natural History. Large folio, 332 pp., many illustrations and 
colored plates. New York, 1902. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Navajo Legends. 8vo, 299 pp., ills. Memoirs American Folk-Lore So- 
ciety, Boston, 1897. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Navajo Silversmiths, ill., in 2nd Annual Report Bureau of Ethnology, 
Washington, 1883. IIl., 13 pp. 
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Navajo Weavers, ill., in 3d Annual Rept. Bureau of Ethnology, Wash- 
ington, 1884. 

The Mountain Chant, ill., a Navajo Ceremony, in 5th Annual Report, 
Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, 1887. 





Songs of the Navajos, in Land of Sunshine, Oct., 1896. Out West Co., 
Los Anveles. 20 cents. 

A Navajo Initiation, Land of Sunshine, Nov. 1901. Out West Co., Los 
Angeles. 20 cents. 


McGee, W. J. 
Long Acting-Directorof the Bureau. One of our larger ethnologists, 


and one with very uncommon gift for making ‘‘ good reading ’’ without 
loss of scientific value. His monograph on the Seris is highly interest- 
ing. See Land of Sunshine, May and June, 190), for two illustrated 


articles by him upon this theme. 
The Seri Indians |Lower California], 17th Annual Report Bureau 


Ethnology, and as a *“‘ separate.”’ Ill. Pp. 9-296. 
Mindeleff, Victor 
A Study of Pueblo Architecture. 8th Annual Report, Bureau of Eth- 
nology, PP- 13-223. 


Mindeleft, Cosmos 

Cliff Ruin f Catton de Chelly, Ariz. 16th Annual Report, Bureau of 
Ethnology, pp. 79-191. 

Mooney, James 
Of the Bureau of Ethnology. One of the most competent of the heroic 
little band of American scholars of American things. All his contri- 
butions to science are marked by humanity as well as research. His 
special field is among the Cherokees, Arapaho, Cheyenne, Kiowa, 


Comanche, Caddo and other ‘“‘Indian Territory’’ tribes. The book 


particularly to be noted in such a list as this is his 
Ghost-Dan Religion, and the §S vx Oulbreak of 1890. The official 
story of the ‘‘battle’’ of Wounded Knee (pp. 829-887) should be 


rt 
read by every American. ‘The book is a ponderous one of 490 pp., 
published in, and also as a “‘ separate’’ from, the 14th Annual Re- 


port, Bureau of Ethnology. It is fully illustrated. Other valuable 
works by him, are: 

Sacred Formulas of the Cherokees, 7th A. R. Bureau Eth. 
y fli ry of the Kiowas, 17th do. 





Myths of the Cherokee, 19th do., 548 pp. 
Morgan, Lewis H. 

The Father of American Ethnology. 

The League of the Iroquois. 1851. Outof print and rare. A sumptu- 
ous new edition, with the map, Morgan’s colored plates, and liberal 
illustration, has been printed recently (1901) by Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York. 2 vols.,$15. His weighty papers on Indian architecture 
and social organization are scarce. 

-arkman, Francis 

The greatest of American historians. 

The Jesuits in the New World. Works. Many Editions. 
Pokagon, Simon — 

Chief of a Pottawattamie band. Died 1899. His father sold the site of 

Chicago, and surrounding country, to the U. S., in 1833. The Indians 

got part of their money in 1596— a little wait of 63 years. Simon was 

well educated, knew Greek and Latin fairly well, and often addressed 

American audiences. 

Queen of the Woods —a story of his early life and love. IIl., 254 pp., 
with portrait, biography, etc. C. H. Engle, Hartford, Mich., $1.00 
and $1.50. 

The Red Man’s Rebuke. A tiny booklet of 16 pp. on native birch bark. 
Same publisher. 50c. 

Powell, J. W. 

Hero of the Colorado Cajfion, and the really great man who built up the 

Bureau of Ethnology, and was its head until his death last year. 

Sketch of the Mythology of the North American /ndians. 1st Annual 

Report, Bureau of Ethnology, pp. 19-59. 
Wyandot Government. Ditto, pp. 59-68. 
Indian Linguistic Families. 7th ditto, pp. 7-139. 
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Powers, Stephen — 

Tribes of California. Vol. III of ‘‘ Contributions to North American 
Ethnology,’’ U. S. Geograph. and Geological Survey, Washington, 
1877. 635 pp. <A few ills. This is the standard book on the abori- 
gines of Northern California. It does not deal with the Mission or 
other Christianized Indians who were largely in Southern California, 
The book is scarce, but can be procured of a dealer, for about $5, 
and should be in every public library in California and the West. 

Purdy, Carl — 

Leading authority on California bulbs, and student of baskets. 

Pomo Indian Baskets and their Makers. 43 pp., 40 ills. In Out West, 
Dec. 1901 — Mch. 1902, incl., 4 nos. 80c. 

Aiso as a “‘separate’’ pamphlet, 25c. Address the author, Ukiah, Cal. 
Rau, Chas.— 
Indian Pottery. Smithsonian Report, 1866. 
Royce, Chas. C.— 

The Cherokee Nation of Indians. 5th Annual Report, Bureau of Ethn- 
ology, pp. 129-371. 

Indian Land Cessions tn the United States. 18th do., pp. 527-651, and 
many maps. 

Serra, Fray Junfpero— 

The great Apostle of California. 

Diary of his march from Mexico to San Diego, Cal., in 1769, to found 
the Franciscan Missions. I'ranslation (from the original MS.) in 
Out West, March to July, 1902, inclusive, 5 nos. Never elsewhere 
published in English. Out West Co., Los Angeles. $1. 

Stevenson, Tillie E.— 

Religious Life of the Zuni Child. Sth Annual Report, Bureau of Eth- 
nology, pp. 539-557. 

The Sia (|Pueblos}. 11th do., pp. 9-157. 

Thomas, Cyrus — 

Mound Explorations of the Bureau, etc. 12th Annual Report, Bureau 

of Ethnology, pp. 17-772. 
Winship, Geo. Parker — 

Librarian of the great Carter Brown Library of Americana, and one of 

the leaders in bibliography of the subject. 

The Coronado Expedition, 1540-1542. 300 pp., 46 ills. Contains origi- 
naltext and a translation of Castafieda, and other contemporary docu- 
ments, and a scholarly history of that wonderful exploration of the 
whole Southwest, from Mexico to Kansas, 360 years ago. In—and 
also as a ‘‘ separate ’’ from —14th Annual Report, Bureau of Ethno- 
logy. Hasa bibliographic list of works on this theme. 

Zarate-Zalmeron, Fray Geronimo de — 

For 8 years Franciscan missionary in New Mexico, 175 years ago. 

Narrative ot ali the Things that have been Seen and Known in New 
Mexico. . . from the year 1538 to 1626. (Touches Pueblos, Apaches, 
Mojaves, Navajos (he was the first man to print the name), and other 
tribes from California to Florida.) The only English version is in 
Land of Sunshine, November, 1899, to February, 1900, inclusive. 
Four numbers, unbound. Out West Co., Los Angeles. 980c. 

Zitkala-Sa — 

A young Indian girl whose papers in the Atlantic Monthly (Feb. and 
Mch., 1900) are among the best literary productions in English by 
any American Indian, and valuable as a true and delicate picture of 
her own experience in education. 


There are doubtless books cmitted by oversight which properly belong 
in this list ; but as a rule, omission may be taken to be intentional, either 
because the book is deemed too technical to belong in such a list, or be- 
cause it is deemed needless in any list. 

A few may be specifically tagged here as worse than worthless — that is, 
they convey more error than useful truths. Stephen D. Peet’s series on 
‘* Prehistoric America,’’ and particularly the 3rd vol., 7he Clif Dwellers and 
Pueblos ; l. Bradford Prince’s History of New Mexico; Susan Wallace’s 
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Land of the Pueblos; Carl Eickemeyer’s Among the Pueblo Indians, and his 
Over the Great Navajo Trail; Verner Z. Reed’s Lotokah, Adobeland 
Stories, and J7ales of the Sun-Land; C. E. Bank’s A Child of the Sun; R. 
B. Townsend’s Lone Pine; Thos. Donaldson’s Mogui Pueblo Indians o7 
Arizona, and Pueblo Indians of New Mexico. 


GROUPINGS FOR THE CASUAL. 

Indian Characterand Life — For a general idea ( in the above list ) Morgan, 
Cushing, Grinnell, Fletcher, Dellenbaugh, Lummis, Jenks, Catlin, La 
Flesche, Eastman, Zitkala-Sa. 

Indian Wrongs —For a fair understanding of the treatment the Indians 
have received: Mrs. Jackson ( Century of Dishonor), Dunn, Mrs. Hop- 
kins, Mooney, Bourke, Kennan, Garland. The full list of reliable 
witnesses (including chapters in books of many sorts ) would be a big 
catalogue in itself. 

Indian Industries and Arts, in a general way: Morgan, Cushing, Grinnell, 
Dellenbaugh, Lummis, Mooney, Bourke, Catlin, Purdy, in general ; for 
more detailed information, Matthews, Holmes, Rau, and others noted 
above in Bureau of Ethnology Reports, and the works of Otis T. 
Mason, and others of the U.S. National Museum. By the way, these 
great monuments of scholarship are not half so well known to Americans 
as they should be. They abound in papers of the highest interest and 
authority, are lavishly illustrated, and should be among the much-used 
books of any reference library. Some of the earlier volumes are 
scarce ; but these can be had at reasonable prices from a dealer. The 
later volumes can be obtained gratis through your Senator or Con- 
gressman. 


Articles on Indian Baskets have appeared in Our Wurst (and its predecessor, The Land orf 
Sunshine,) for June, 18%. (‘Confessions of a Basket Collector’), Dec., 1901, Jan., Feb. and 
March, 1902. (Carl Purdy’s valuable and authoritative series on “ Pomo Baskets and their 
Makers.”) On Indian Jewelers and Silversmiths, July, 18%. 20c. On Navajo Blankets, 
Dec., 18% (out of print) $2. On Pueblo Pottery, July, 1897, etc. 2c. 


Books written by Indians: See under Eastman, Hopkins, La Flesche, 
Pokagon, Zitkala-Sa. 

Tribes, Reservations, Languages, etc. 

Map of the U. S. showing the Indian reservations of the country, given 
in Dunn. List of Mission Indian Reservations, in Out West, Apr. 1902. 
List of linguistic stocks and tribes in Dellenbaugh (appendix). Of 
course the reader who wishes to enter deeply into the linguistic divi- 
sions, the languages, etc., will go outside this list to the works of 
Brinton, Powell, Gatschet, and others; and for bibliography to Pill- 
ing, etc. 

In Early Times—The vast majority of valuable works on the American 
Indian, in times back toward the discovery of America, were in Spanish 
and French — about ten to one, Spanish. Many of the French works 
have been translated — notably in the monumental edition of /esuit 
Relations in some 60 vols., by the Burrows Bros. Co., Cleveland, O. 
Very few of the great Spanish works are available to English-speak- 
ing students. A few are named above. 


A FEW MORE. 

Without particulars of date, publisher or price, the 13th Annual Report of the Indian 
Rights Association also commends the following books, for which I can at present supply 
neither this deficiency nor an appraisement, as I haven’t them: “ Life and Times of David 
Zeisberger ;*’ “ The Red Man and the White Man,” by G. E. Ellis; “ Our Indian Wards,” 
by Col. Manypenny ; “40 Years with the Sioux,” by A. L. Riggs; “ The Story of Metla- 
cathla,” by H. S. Welcome ; “Our Life Among the Iroquois,” by Mrs. Caswell; “ Life of 
Chief Joseph,” by Gen. O. O. Howard ; “ The Ponca Chiefs,” by Tibbles ; ** The Red Man,” 
by a Penobscot Indian ; “ The Indian Side of the Indian Question,” by Rev. Dr. Burrows ; 
“ Onoqua,” by Frances C. Sparhawk ; ** Senator Intrigue and Inspector Noseby,” by same ; 
“Indian Sign Language,” by Lieut. Clark. 

R. l. Dodge’s “ Thirty-three Years Among Our Wild Indians,” commended in this list, is 
of the “ popular " subscription-books ; full of inexactness and lack of scientific knowledge. 
Nor has it more comprehension of Indian reasons and motive than army and official circles 
generally have — which is very little. But Col. Dodge knew justice ; and his chapters on the 
governmental treatment of our wards are strong and good. CFL 
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TO CONSERVE THE MISSIONS 
AND OTHER HISTORIC 
LANDMARKS OF SOUTHERN 











CALIFORNIA 
DIRECTORS. 
OFFICERS. J. G. Mossin. 

President, Chas. F. Lummis. Heury W. O'Melveny. 
Vice-President, Margaret Collier Graham. Rev. M. S. Liebana. 
Secretary, Arthur B. Benton, 114 N. Spring St. Sumner P. Hunt. 
Treasurer, J. G. Mossin, California Bank. Arthur B. Benton. 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. M. E. Stilson. Margaret Collier Graham. 

812 Kensington Road. Chas. F. Lummis. 


Chairman Membership Committee, Mrs. J. G. Mossin, 1033 Santee St. 

Honorary Lire Memspers: R. Egan, Tessa L. Kelso. 

Lire MemBeErRS: Jas. B. Lankershim, J. Downey Harvey, Edward E. Ayer, John F. 
Francis, Mrs. John F. Francis, Mrs. Alfred Solano, Margaret Collier Graham, Miss Collier 
Andrew McNally, Rt. Rev. Geo. Montgomery, Miss M. F. Wills, B. F. Porter, Prof. Chas. 
C. Bragdon, Mrs. Jas. W. Scott, Mrs. Phebe A. Hearst, Mrs. Annie D. Apperson, Miss 
Agnes Lane, Mrs. M. W. Kincaid, Col. H. G. Otis, H. Jevne, J. R. Newberry, Dr. W. Jarvis 
Barlow, Marion Brooks Barlow, Geo. W. Marston, Chas. L. Hutchinson, U. S. Grant, jr.. 
Isabel M. R. Severance, Mrs. Louisa C. Bacon, Miss Susan Bacon, Mrs. Mira Hershey, 
Jeremiah Ahern, William Marshall Garland, Geo. L. Fleitz, Miss Josephine W. Drexel. 
Mrs. Sarah M. Utt, Miss Anita Utt, Emily Runyon Earl, D. M. Riordan, Frank J. Sullivan, 
Alice Phelan Suliivan. 


Apvisory Boarp: Jessie Benton Fremont, Col. H. G. Otis, R. Egan, W. C. Patterson, 
Adeline Stearns Wing, Tessa L. Kelso, Don Marcos Forster, Chas. Cassat Davis, Miss 
M. F. Wills, C. D. Willard, John F. Francis, Frank J. Polley, Rev. Hugh K. Walker, 
Elmer Wachtel, Maj. H. T. Lee, Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, Bishop of Los Angeles, Mrs 
Caroline M. Severance. 


HE Club begs to urge all members to pay up their annual 
fees promptly. ‘These became due Jan. 1, and while the 
interest on so small a sum as $1 is not worth anyone’s 

saving, prompt payment enables the Club to lay out its work 
ahead and to do it more satisfactorily. Repairs cannot be 
undertaken until the money to pay for them is in the treasury. 

All persons who care for the preservation of the Old Missions 
and other landmarks are invited to join this Club. There is no 
other ceremonial than the payment of the annual fees, $1 per 
year. This money is all applied to the work; there being no 
salaries. "The Club has already made extensive protective re- 
pairs at four Missions ; and a vast amount of work still needs 
to be done. Life memberships are $25; and the Club has now 
handsome life-certificates, suitable for framing. 

The beautiful Landmarks Club Cook Book is now out, and 
will undoubtedly have a large sale. The price is $1.50 met; 
postage 10 cents. Can be procured by addressing Chairman 
Membership Committee, as above. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE WORK. 

Previously acknowledged, $5,921.50. 

New contributions— D. M. Riordan, Los Angeles, $25; Frank 
J. Sullivan, $25, Alice Phelan Sullivan, $25, San Francisco. 

Mrs. W. P. Plummer, Noyo, Cal., $2; Edith Alden Daniels, 
Lockport, N. Y., $1. 
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EXT to forgetting his own name, perhaps the 
sauciest of many mischiefs the mind sometimes 
plays its landlord is to trip him over names only less 

familiar. By some such brilliancy last month (p. 145) the Lion 
robbed his own college to enrich its Hated Rival, and swapped 
two great brothers in their professional cradles. Josiah Dwight 
Whitney, who wrote the Encyclopedia Britannica article on 
California, was the great Harvard geologist; William Dwight 
Whitney, the great Sanscrit scholar, who wrote other articles in 
the Britannica, was the man of Yale. This stumble perhaps 
shows the danger of a not very long-legged mind trying to ride 
at once, or in the same day, such an unmatched span as Sans- 
crit and Geology going in opposite directions. 


In the October Den, at the heels of the event, certain ~~ 
FOLD 


comment was made upon the incompetent, immaterial OR TO 


but far from irrelevant shooting of ‘‘editor” Marriott, 

the notorious blackmailer, of the San Francisco Vews-ZLetter, by 
two friends of a clean girl who had been smirched by him; 
with some general reflections upon the vile industry which is 
plied by certain sheets in every large city—and some small ones 
—and from which no woman’s honor nor man’s purse is safe. 
Some doubt was expressed whether, in these and cognate cases, 
the most righteous and manful way to protect womanhood is to 
stand upon the full dignity of evening-dress etiquette and 
punish the betrayer of your daughter or defamer of your mother 
—and deter further harpies—by failing to recognize the offender 
on the street ; or even, in aggravated cases, turning up your nose 
visibly at him and confiding to some one what you think of 
him. ‘These drastic measures have the distinguished authority 
and approval of Culture and Respectability ; in the present in- 
stance, as generally, they were by implication endorsed by the 
run of the Eastern and English Press as the only procedure 
proper to truly civilized man ; and there was universal reproba- 
tion of the Positive Rudeness of the girl’s champions. And as 
if it were not boorish enough to attack the “journalist ” at all, 
they outraged etiquette still further by going to his house to do 
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it. And his family is alleged to have managed to see some of 
the final proceedings. Of course the fact that the Vews-ZLetter 
had entered the girl’s home to attack her, and that her family 
was more or less *‘ present ” when she was stricken, has no sig- 
nificance in Polite Society and among the Truly Refined. 

A good deal of the Paper-Doll attitude about these things is 
doubtless chargeable to the most frequently misquoted book in 
the world—which has been interpreted to justify every folly 
and every crime, as well as to establish every virtue. That 
First Gentleman and enduring philosopher, who himself was 
certainly not a sissy, did indeed advise his assistants that if 
someone smote them upon the right cheek they should turn to 
him the other also. This was not altogether a bad policy fora 
dozen men setting out to convert a whole nation from its imme- 
morial religion. He even bade his followers that “‘if any man 
will sue thee at the law, and take away thy coat, let him have 
thy cloak also.” And with some for reverence, and with others 
for the perhaps commoner commodity of prudence, the former 
precept is much in favor, figuratively, with the Best Society. 
The latter command, no one makes pretence of minding; it is 
safer defending a lawsuit than your face, and politer—thanks 
to a polite profession which defends the suits for you. 

But I utterly fail to find mandate or intimation that if any 
man shall smite your mother upon the one cheek, you are to 
turn er around so that he can slap the other. Nor yet that 
whosoever shall beguile thy wife, let him take thy daughter 
also. On the contrary, it is refreshing to remember that this 
Patient Gentleman was also Man enough to commit assault and 
battery, inchurch, for cause—and that he actually flogged certain 
human cattle out from the temple they defiled with their mer- 
cenary lust. 

This is, of course, going rather back of and above the case in 
point ; but so does every principle. It would be a pity if the 
great examples could be applied only to Perfect Beings. And a 
good precedent is worth remembering, even in the affairs of 
petty humanity. 

To descend again to the specific case, a San Francisco jury 
has decided that it is no crime to pot a blackmailer who battens 
by defaming women and robbing men. Shoot him in his house, 
or in his back, or in his legs, or in any other anatomy you can 
manage not to miss, so shall you ’scape blameless. The repre- 
hensibly inexpert marksmen who did their fumbling best by 
Marriott—or who couldn’t shoot so fast as he could run—were 
triumphantly acquitted. 

From a certain eminently proper viewpoint, this is a lament- 
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able outcome. It is Illegal to Shoot People, or those who out- 
wardly Look to be such. Unless, indeed, you detect them at 
your virtuous bedside, abstracting the six-bits from your 
trousers pockets, in which case Outraged Manhood is fully 
justified to Protect His Own. Then you may meritoriously 
pull trigger—if you chance to know which 7s the trigger. But 
otherhow, Hands Up. It is also illegal to compound with ille- 
gality, and to acquit a prisoner who hath done this thing. But 
there are worse things than illegality ; and one is poltroonery. 
It was illegal, even in Judea, for a young man to take a stick to 
his fellow citizens, in a sanctuary—but maybe that is just where 
he chose; between the Holy and the Formal. And there 
are rougher and worse men who will choose the same way still. 
It may be a “miscarriage of justice” when the avengers—even 
crude and maculate avengers—of a woman’s wrongs are ac- 
quitted of a ‘“‘crime.” But it isn’t altogether a pink perfection of 
‘*justice ” that men need to be illegal to be manly, and that a 
woman has no other safety than the possession of a brother or 
friend who cares more for her than for his Manners. Mean- 
while, it is reasonable guessing that for some time to come in 
** lawless” San Francisco the Industry of Blackguarding Women 
by blackmailers will sensibly fall off. Nor is it audacious to 
guess which procedure, the Polite or the Unregenerate, will in 
such cases generically have the quiet approbation of even the 
most refined women that look to be the wives and mothers of 
men. 


Congresses come, and go, and are forgotten; but not — 
principles. A question involving these is a public bur- NOR YET 


den until settled; and it never is settled at all until it 
is settled right. No dodge or compromise can rid our backs of 
it for long. 

The defeat of the Statehood bill at this session — conceded as 
these lines are writing —so far from eliminating the question as 
a timely one, only emphasizes the need of public enlightenment. 
The amount and infinite variety of historical ignorance paraded 
by the Opposition, and the unmistakable regional, racial and 
religious intolerances many of its most respectable leaders were 
unable to conceal — except from themselves — show clearly that 
the only possible hope to educate an effective number of the 
most teachable and ponderable Esteemed Easterners up to some 
modest comprehension of a very important part of their own 
country, is by Keeping School early and often. There is no 
human possibility of stirring the vast, inert mass of complacent 
provincialism ; but the conquest of an intelligent minority will 
suffice ; and that, with time and patience, can be accomplished. 
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There are enough people of the sort we admire and love, who, 
despite their Unremovedness and the marvelous multiplicity of 
their misinformation, care for the truth; and they are worth 
laboring with. ‘The ice, moreover, is already broken, though 
only in its thinnest place. By now, so many Stay-at-Homes have 
known so many of their direct relatives and friends to survive a 
visit to California, or even residence therein, without visible loss 
of life, manners or morals—and no more loss of mind than is 
indicated in their common delusion that they Like it Better — 
that the profound old concept of the whole West as Far, Fear- 
some and Fatuous has been pretty seriously shaken — though 
only in the one local behalf. California begins already to be 
portionably pardoned for its Remoteness, to be little feared for 
its Terrors, and to be spoken of with not so very much more 
suspicion than if it were an Eastern community — as, indeed, 
half of it very nearly is. Still, no weighty publication in the 
East has ever visibly realized that California is in fact quite 
as “‘civilized” as any American commonwealth, and in most 
respects more so. And of the really Best Easterners ( best in 
character and in mind ) who have never Removed, I have yet to 
find one who could or did absolutely grasp this revolutionary 
truth. Yet I have known about as noble specimens of American 
manhood and scholarship as the East or any other land affords. 
So much for California. As to the rest of the West, the 
Becalmed, and the best of them, are at least deeply and darkly 
suspicious ; often, firmly convinced of its iniquity. 
o Now, the West is, ina way, allin the same boat. Itis 
LET FALL time for us to fall into stroke; and this magazine, which 
TOGETHER! stands for all Out West, and for Westernness, keeps its 
oar in for no sectionalism. As a matter of fact, the cause of 
New Mexico and Arizona is the cause of California and all the 
Western sisterhood — and that is the cause of the nation. Cali- 
fornia may not realize it— for all Narrowness isn’t Divided into 
Three Parts, of which the East has Three and the copyright — 
but we need the Territories rather more than they need us. 
From every motive of enlightened self-interest, California and 
the other Western States are quite as deeply concerned that even- 
handed justice be done the postulants for Statehood as they 
themselves are. If ‘Hey need Statehood in fulfillment of their 
American rights, we no less need that strengthening of Western 
influence in Congress. Every Western State needs it; and Cali- 
fornia a little the most of all, because she has at present much 
more at stake — much more at the present mercy of the incredu- 
lous or dull provincial. Weall need thisthing; not for raids on 
the treasury, not to get what doesn’t belong to us — but precisely 
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that we may have a reasonable share of what does. Nor is this 
selfish. The nation needs it quite as hard as we do, and gets at 
least as much back from it. For more than fifty years Califor- 
nia has been filling the nation’s pockets and shaping the nation’s 
destinies more broadly and more surely than her own; and she 
is still requited very much as she was in the early days — when 
the national government paid the Argonauts $10 per ounce for 
their gold-dust, which was worth $18; and robbed thousands of 
the original Californians of their homes by such outrageous 
Tenderfoot land laws as Spain never passed for her remoter 
colonies. (For a fair characterization of this, by an officer of 
the U.S. Navy then on the spot, see Revere’s 7our of Duty in 
California, 1849, p. 196). Prosperity of the West means, in an 
extraordinary degree, prosperity of the nation; and for both we 
need more weight of the out-door, traveled, untimorous, non- 
parasitic, tolerant Westin Washington. That is precisely what 
a Republican minority in the Senate — already enough scared by 
the straight Westernness of a Republican President — is afraid 
of ; and has, for its fears, refused to allow Statehood to be voted 
upon when a majority of Congress was in favor. George Ken- 
nan’s merciless exposure, now current in 7he Outlook, tells how 
the corruptionist Addicks is *‘ Holding-Up a State.” There is 
room for astory as remarkable, though rather lamentable than 
so shameful, of how two Should-be States have been Held Up and 
Shanghaied by an innocent Night-Blooming Serious of the 
Wabash — whom we Call the Neighbors in to Behold, when he 
is About to Open. 

In very fact, this fear of Westerninfluence inCongress ,...,., 
has the same parentage, the same complexion and the OF THE 
same destiny as the long Eastern dismay about Roosevelt. 

There is nothing more substantial to it than Fear of the Dark. 
It is the timidity that seems almost inseparable from conserva- 
tive Age — the conviction that ** Those Boys are going to Break 
their Necks and Tip Over the Milk-Pail;” the forgetfulness of 
days when we too were Virile, and eves — with reference to the 
Old World from which our Fathers had escaped — Western. 
Thus far, the Boys haven’t exactly spilled the Milk ; on the con- 
trary, they have presented the Old Folks with ten times the 
original herd, and new and improved methods of milking. 
Their own necks are still unbroken, and they have more than 
once saved the necks of their elders — and will do it many a time 
again, and with as little thanks for the service. Without the 
West, the North — aye, nor the South —could not have thrown 
off the incubus of Slavery. Without the West, the country 
could not have had Sound Money; and if any Imperforate cares 
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to retort with mention of the ephemeral Free Silver heresy, 
let him be reminded that even free silver is somewhat nearer 
Money than were the depreciate rags which were the country’s 
medium until the West gave it the two metals; and would be 
its misfortune still, if there were not gold and silver producing 
States— all in the West. And out of the West has come the 
light and power to vitalize, convince and establish the farthest 
reaching economic measure our governnrent has yet launched. 
Of course so far as it has any sensible significance to the great 
majority of Non-transferable Easterners, National Irrigation 
might almost as well be called National Phlebotomy ; but there 
are enough, even Back Yonder, who can foresee its meaning and 
its tremendous prophecy—and the Western-minded President 
who enabled it is of them. Nor are the Addickses, Tom 
Platts, Tillmans, Hannas, Grosvenors and their sort products 
of the Naughty West. While it still less knows the fact, the 
East needs Western influence in Congress quite as seriously as do 
we the nominal beneficiaries. 


It is not subsidies nor bounties nor pensions nor favors 
BE that the West asks — and should join in asking for all its 
MIGHT. parts—but common justice. Even the most unim- 
peachable court cannot give that when it hasn’t the evidence — 
save such as a smattering prosecutor may himself know or care 
to present. Of course New Mexico and Arizona will be admitted 
some day; if the East had really known them, they would have 
been admitted at this session; and it is evidently high time for 
a Campaign of Education — not in partisan politics but in the 
provable historic and census truth. Some mild sallies in this 
direction were made in these pages last month; and now and 
again it will be in order to brush away other conservative cob- 
webs. For the present it will suffice to hold ‘* funeral obsequies ” 
over the ‘“‘argument ” that either Arizona or New Mexico hasn’t 
enough people for Statehood. With what was said in the Feb- 
ruary Den, and the tables opposite for clincher, that question 
may be counted dead and buried. No honest and intelligent 
person, facing these official facts, can longer maintain that im- 
potent pretext. 

In last month’s running summary was an important error on 
the safe side. Instead of twenty-four, full twenty-nine of the 
total forty-five States of the Union did not have as large popu- 
lation when they became States as New Mexico has today. 
Twenty had not so many as Arizona has. The tell-tale record, 
compiled from the Twelfth Census of the U. S. is here filed as an 
exhibit. See next page. 

Cuas. F. Lummis. 














COMPARISON OF NEW MEXICO AND ARIZONA WITH 


STATES. 
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State Year Admitted 

DE Tiineuciiniihicncsdbciaahntvanianviiiawowabaiii 1791 
SN vis dnninitaecensigaininnsevianehinniens 1792 
EER rene sea 1796 
ST iiiirinishebinanin:seeudbncidabancaiebnivedibnadi 1802 
EE eT POLIT DER RTE 1812 
| EEE SSAE in eee ee See ees 1816 
ST eich cinsichitdinniininlesingninlamebiaadonte 1817 
EE ee aieicannsia amend 1818 
llc eae aia 1819 
Ta alll is 1821 
EN esta haciissanianianianaiiniubis-dananiad 1836 
Ne athiiieccieainiciassieiaxds andi 1845 
iii atncieisdurisiuiancsiviainh diieaudiennienece mnie 1846 
I oc cinictnicsccuenieuicsensniaiiasmanennbeeidin 1850 
ITI ab cndinisicuceicensemubaianiatonineanites 1858 
ERE Beene aoeee ea Ne 1859 
IE ninsdeatis: niaenenibnnvenuns (January) 1861 
IE iitunihideskcutenend: oth .tcienianeniekaene 1864 
EES ER cee ee eet ato eee 1867 
EE eR eee Weer ne ae 1876 
alata ae bra ata cnet icashiilaal 1889 
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SI ssceansshicicenibsbuiniesbibbedaieuiiesaniiaiedibanainmeunt 1890 
daria beiiiadad elieiaemidaeaias 1890 
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24 OF THE ADMITTED 


Population at nearest Census 


195,310 
122,931 


85,465 
73,677 
105,602 
45,365 
76,556 
147,178 
75,448 
55,211 
127,901 
66,586 
97,574 
87,445 
192,214 
92,597 
172,032 
52,465 
107,206 
6,857 
122,993 
194,327 
132,159 
182,719 
85,385 
60,705 


(1900) 
(1900) 


(1790) 
(1790) 
(1800) a 
(1800) 
(1810) b 
(1820) c 
(1820) 
(1820) 
(1820) 
(1820) d 
(1840 
(1850) 
(1850) e 
(1850) 
(1860) 
(1860) 
(1860) 
(1860) f 
(1870) 
(1880) g¢ 
(1890) 
(1890) 
(1890) 
(1890) 


Notes—a, Tennessee in 1790, 35,691 ; b, Louisiana, 153,407 in 1820; c, Indiana, 24,520 in 
1810 ; d, Missouri, 140,455 in 1830; e, lowa, 43,112 in 1840; f, Nevada, 42,491 in 1870; g, Colo- 


rado, 39,864 in 1870. 


COMPARISON OF NEW MEXICO AND ARIZONA WITH THE 13 ORIGINAL STATES. 


Rank in 1900 Pop. in 1900 
45 SI IIR iin tac Bcachicisieises eibiiietuieh nian onea Niue 195,310 
49 III hiiiicccsanisteidhiendicoadchiaidddianicniinaeneeasiniaamiannenniieneeiis 122,931 

State Pop. at entry 

46 I aa lees incites ahiabieninmpaeinaeniaiea 56,096 

2 iia ckn vatican scecivscsnnccteniseneinnsnincsencctmentt 434,373 
16 BE BR icccnnscicecssescsices spcsuannsennsasonsnasionssenssannes 184,139 
11 I ibienncantecesoenassncensareusssosnseensnetstonssisepssonninndades 82,548 
29 NEE TE, Ee ee NTE 237,946 

7 I a ticle nein bela 378,787 
26 iis siamuincinsbtadironniaennnenianibaaiinabdinnmninntiniiets 319,72 
24 III, os: eeianieeebanennannerebeninenneiretn 249,073 
36 BOE OR iininnccccenesicecccceccsessessevessecverscersescansenes 141,885 
17 I ioiinicsiticvinnssiineiaikainisipintahenniinenniiaeniih mibiniamnesinneniein 747,610 

1 BE Be iecncintnsnieanscccsacceacesseeivannvennionerensnneteenmeiees 340,120 
15 SE AIIIIIIIIIN «1s enieendnniindnasineninaieneninensieiaatninn 393,751 
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The power of “party” over the 
mind and conscience of otherwise 
sane and reasoning citizens is a never- 
ending source of amazement to those who think, 
instead of allowing themselves to be fitted with ready-made opinions. It 
is comparable with nothing else but religious prejudice, and differs from 
this very strikingly in that, whatever may formerly have been the case, 
the two chief parties now have shibboleths and slogans a-plenty, but noth- 
ing resembling a creed — except ‘‘ follow my leader.’’ In this surrender — 
open-eyed, yet utterly blind —of the reality of power, while retaining its 
semblance, lies a menace to popular self-government which did not occur 
to either Macaulay or De Tocqueville—and a far graver one than any 
they saw. Naturally those thoughtful observers who have perceived this 
growing danger have raised their voices against it in protest vigorous and 
persistent, though apparently of little avail. But it has been left fora 
French political student, M. Ostrogorski, to deal with the subject as a 
whole — its embryology, morphology, anatomy, physiology and psychology. 
Democracy and the Organization of Political Parties, lately translated 
into English by Frederick Clarke, is a profound, broad and searching study 
of the internal growth of political parties in England and the United 
States —the first which has ever been made on any such scale, and one 
which will necessarily be the foundation of any future investigations along 
these lines. Anything like a summary of the two bulky volumes into 
which an enormous wealth of material has been compressed is of course 
impossible —the bare table of contents of the second volume covers 37 
pages. And an attempt at destructive criticism would be presumptuous, 
since M. Ostrogorski is not only the first authority upon his subject — he 
is practically the only one. The book is a model of prodigious industry, 
of keen and broad historic sense, of sound philosophic preception, and of 
scientific method. Mr. James Bryce, than whom there is no better quali- 
fied judge, vouches for the minuteness and accuracy of the study into 
the English party system, though believing the deductions drawn by the 
author are somewhat too gloomy. In the volume devoted to the United 
States I find no important errors in fact, and singularly few omissions or 
misinterpretations. Some things which he has failed to mention are, how- 
ever, of real significance. Apparently he overlooked the despotic power 
of the Speaker of the House —a power of slow-growth, ripening suddenly 
in the hands of Tom Reed (whose name and achievement M. Ostrogorski 
seems to have overlooked) and well illustrated by this recent newspaper 
paragraph : 
The California delegation in the House today called upon Speaker Henderson and asked 
him to allow the bill appropriating $200,000 for the purchase of the Big Tree grove in Cali- 
fornia to come before the House for consideration. Mr. Henderson positively refused to 


allow the bill to come before the House this session, taking the ground that there is more 
important business to be considered. 


Nor did he realize that delightfully simple variety of ‘‘ Senatorial 
courtesy ’”’ which allows a handful of Senators either to ‘* talk an obnoxious 
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measure to death ”’ or to block all legislation until their pet bill passes. If 
he had been writing today, he would certainly have darkened the colors of 
his picture by mention of the “‘ripper bills’? by which in Pennsylvania 
and Ohio the dominant party has at the same time disciplined recalcitrant 
communities and taken away from them the right of self-government — by 
common report, at the instigation of Quay and Hauna respectively. And 
while Addicks was long ago endeavoring to crowd Delaware into his 
breeches pocket, it is only since the publication of this book, that he has 
reached his final pedestal of shameless impudence. 

Every student will follow M. Ostrogorski with interest and thorough ap- 
preciation through most of his work. But with his suggested remedies 
many — perhaps most — will reluctantly disagree. The most important of 
them is the splitting up of the great parties into a greater or less number 
of smaller coteries, each united around a single question. Prohibition, 
woman’s suffrage, and many other rallying-points about which this has 
been tried stand as witnesses against this suggestion. To many of us it 
seems that the formula of a cure may be stated about this way — /nstead 
of allowing a few men to make a business of politics, let every man make 
politics his business. The Macmillan Co., New York. 36.00 net. 





Wise and witty, with gentle laughter rippling everywhere over ‘‘ EMERSON 


a current of thought that is always broad, deep and strong, 
Gerald Stanley Lee’s Lost Art of Reading will be a delight and a 
stimulus to whomsoever is large enough toreceive it. The title, attractive 
as it is, seems wholly too small for the scope of the book, till one bethinks 
himself that from any point whatever one may sweep a circle that shall 
include the universe, so far as we may know or guess at it. Within these 
pages lies packed a sound philosophy of education, of morals, of manners 
—of the whole of living. And manya single sentence has in it the nour- 
ishing meat of a long discourse. Difficult as it is to choose from so rich a 
book, I cannot but quote two passages: 


A man’s culture is his knowledge become himself. It is the seeing of his eves, and the 
hearing of his ears and the use of his hands. . . Tobe cultured is to be so splendidly 
wrought of body and soul as to get the most joy out of the least and the fewest things, 
“ The scholar) may be naked before the universe, and it may be a pitiless universe or 
a gracious oue, but he is always master, knowing how to live in it, knowing how to hunger 
and die in it, or, like Stevenson, smiling out of his poor, worn body toit. He is the uncon- 
querable man. 


As I sit in my library facing the fire I fancy I hear, sometimes, my books eating each 


other up. One by one through the years they have disappeared from m¢ only portraits or 
titlesare left. The more beautiful book absorbs the less and the greater folds itself around 
the small. . Lowell aud Whittier are footnotes scattered about in several volumes, 


now. J.G. Holland (Sainte-Beuve of my youth!) is digested by Matthew Arnold and 
Matthew Arnold by Walter Pater and Walter Pater by Walt Whitman. Montaigne and 


Plato have moved over into Emerson, and Emerson has been distilled slowly into 

forty years. Holmes has dissolved into Charles Lamb and Thomas Browne. A big 
volume of Rossetti (whom I oddly knew first) is lost in alittle volume of Keats, and as I sit 
and wait, Ruskin and Carlyle are going fast into a battered copy on my desk of the Old 


Testament. 
One may listen long for finer, fuller tones than Mr. Lee has sounded. I 


count this book a classic, in the full sense. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. $1.75 net. 

Sir Walter Besant’s London in the Eighteenth Century, WHEN 
though bui a fragment of the great historical study which he had 
hoped to make, is, all the same, bulky, imposing and weighty in 
every sense. Its mere size is impressive —more than 600 large-quarto 
pages, well indexed, choicely, if not profusely, illustrated, and with several 
valuable appendices. More impressive still is a consideration of the patient 
and discriminating industry involved in collecting this huge mass of ma- 
terial, much of which was literally dug out trom its burial-place “in the 
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limbo of lost satires, forgotten poems and thrice and four times tedious 
noveis.’”’ But the subject had interested the author for more than thirty 
years, and his work upon it was the part of his literary activity dearest to 
him and by which he most hoped to be judged and remembered. Of very 
great value to any subsequent student of the period, the work will unques- 
tionably be ; for nowhere else, probably, has there been collected so large, 
well-chosen and illustrative a body of facts touching both the outer and 
the inner aspects of life in that place and forthat time. But it is difficult 
to believe the statement in Lady Besant’s preface that the work was “ prac- 
tically completed.’’ For, given a scrap-bag full of facts, the cyclopedist 
selects, classifies and arranges ; the historian digests, assimilates, and his 
final outputting is a new and vital whole. Now Walter Besant’s declared 
ambition was to be the historian of London; yet the value of this volume 
is chiefly as a historical reference-book — quite a different thing, however 
complete it may be, from either a history or a finished study of life, 
customs and manners. And Besant has given ample evidence both that he 
knew the difference, and that he aspired after and was capable of the 
higher class of work. However, the book will interest almost anybody, 
will be entirely indispensable for students whose researches touch at all 
upon that field, and the publishers have done to the utmost their share in 
making it beautiful and satisfying. Adam & Charles Black, London. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. $7.50. 


se 


To use her own phrase, Lilian Whiting’s Boston Days is ‘* most 
typically unique ’’ as a specimen of reverent devotion raised to the 
nth power and offered up impartially at the altars of all and 
several. Indeed, if Martin Chuzzlewit had had the luck to ‘‘ meet up with ”’ 
Miss Whiting, instead of with Jefferson Brick and Lafayette Kettle, his 
list of ‘“‘ the most remarkable men of our country ’’ would have been multi- 
piled manyfold. Even the funerals of those who, after living in Boston, 
have had the bad taste or misfortune to remove into Paradise — not so far 
after all, since Boston clearly lies not wholly in this earthly sphere, but 
somewhere between the United States and that world of translated souls 
which Miss Whiting bounds on page 363— even a funeral, I say, by no 
means dampens her delightful ecstasy. To the contrary, the long lists of 
the truly great who attended and the floral and verbal tributes cause the 
many pages devoted to these functions to shine with a peculiar joy. Agree- 
ing with the author’s prefatory statement that “it doth not yet appear 
what greatness may await the Boston of} the future,” it may be confidently 
predicted that to no future chronicler will the “City of Beautiful 
Ideals ’’ ever appear in more glittering and unblemished splendor. Little. 
Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50 met. 


It is much to be feared that the “‘ delicate beauty”’ and ‘‘gracefu] 


FROM A POET charm ’”’ credited to Haunts of Ancient Peace, by Alfred Austin, 





LAUREATE. Poet Laureate, will miss fire when aimed at the crude and ir- 


reverent Western mind. But since a mere reviewer should be humbly 
silent in the presence of the Truly Great, let the book speak for itself. The 
first quotation, one may fairly assume, is humorous; the second is justa 


slice of plain, everyday conversation. 


Ishould not allow them [her daughters) to marry poets, since, as I think, I once observed. 
though the wives of peers are peeresses, and the daughters of millionaires are million heir- 
esses, neither the wives, nor the daughters, nor even the most admiring friends of poets, 
are poetesses. 


Positive hatred of Beauty, which unfortunately accompanied the Puritan Movement» 
came later; and, though there may be no sacrilegious iconoclasm of which the more 
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austere forms of conscientious theological conviction cannot be guilty, one suspects that 
the monastic edifices whose ruins still add charm to the winsomeness of our island, were un- 
roofed, and so exposed to the winds, rains, mists, and frosts of our dilapidating climate, 
long before the days of Oliver Cromwell. 


Is it heresy to count such-writing as this dull and stilted? A heretic 
then am I, and with a right good will. The Macmillan Co., New York- 
$1.50 net. 


Francis M. Ware, after quoting on the title-page of Our Nodlest 
Friend, the Horse, Leland Stanford’s rule, ‘‘A horse should be 
treated like a gentleman,’’ devotes some space to maintaining 
that the horse is a fool, a bully and a coward ; that traditions of his fidelity, 
affection and intelligence are all bosh, and that fear and appetite are his 
controlling emotions. Waiving the psychology— which is hardly trust- 
worthy if one may judge by his assertion that perfect physical condition 


will probably render man or beast unreasonably morose and crochety — one 
may praise the book heartily for its wealth of practical information. The 
choice of a horse, his training, his care and feeding in sickness and 


health and many other subjects are treated fully —always, be it noted, from 
the standpoint of the Remotest East. Of the many illustrations, perhaps 
the most interesting are snap-shots of Mr. Roosevelt clearing a 3-rail fence 
with his mount, and another of ‘‘ Heatherbloom’s”’ great jump—8 feet 3} 
inches. A good index—there is none at all— would have added much to 
the usefulness of the book. L. C. Page & Co., Boston ; Stoll & Thayer Co., 
Los Angeles. $1.20 net. 


Musings Without Method seems to be a collection of the contri- 
butions of “‘Annalist’’ to Blackwood’s Magazine during 1900-1. 
They consist of editorial comments on whatever subjects hap- 
pened to interest the writer — the Boer war, naturally enough, leading the 
list. For the most part Annalist’s notes on art, literature and the stage 
are sane enough, though not particularly striking. Yet a gentleman who 
finds that “‘ the highest qualities of our universities should be their use- 
They should guard the privilege of impracticability with rev- 
His political 


lessness. 
erence,”’ is at least no slave to modern theories of education. 
leanings may be gathered from his joy over the ‘‘ cowardice’’ of France 
and Russia; his mention of the ‘‘ malignity’’ of W. T. Stead and “* Mr. 
Harding Davis’s calumnies ;”’ his definition of Frederick Harrison as “an 
hysterical Positivist who has spoken much in his life of ‘scientific’ 
thought, and has so heedlessly lost the sense of words that he writes like 
a larrikin;’’ and his conviction that ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone has been covered 
with an obloquy which shrouds no other statesman of the century.’ 
McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. $2.00 met?. 


If the young lady from Butte, whose revelations concerning 
herself interested some part of the “reading public’’ not long 
ago, has a cousin, somewhat better-read but of the same type of 
mind, he probably wrote 7he Journal of Arthur Stirling. It professes to 
be the journal of a young gentleman who at twenty has “‘ toiled — learned 
— built up a mind—found a conviction; but never written any- 
thing, or tried to write anything, to be published.’’ In a few weeks he 
produces a tragedy in blank verse, of which he says “‘my whole life has 
been a practice for the writing of this book—this book is the climax 
of my whole life.” At twenty, mind you! And after nine publishers 
fail to find it available, he drowns himself. Clever throughout, occasion- 
ally brilliant, even rarely and unexpectedly showing gleams of common- 
sense, the book is, both as a whole and in detail, hysterical, unmanly and 
essentially false. D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.25 ze/; postage, 12 cents. 
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Walter Del Mar’s Around the World Through Japan is a per- 


WHAT BE fectly straightforward account of the things which interested the 
—o— wih during his journey, eked out with much information 


gathered from guide-books and elsewhere, and reasonably well illustrated. 
To some, however, its chief value will be in the unconscious laying-bare 
of the mind of the typical ‘‘ globe-trotter’’ —the gentleman who for some 
mysterious reason delights to go everywhere, see everything, and collect 
masses of unrelated information, but who is constitutionally unable to 
learn from it all anything of vital consequence to himself or others. This 
particular traveler found the courtesans of the countries through which he 
passed, their varying tariffs, and the different forms of gambling, 
quite as interesting and as worthy of detailed record as anything else he 
encountered. The Macmillan Co., New York. $3. 


Some By-Ways of California, by Charles Franklin Carter, author of 
The Missions of Nueva California, concerns itself with certain corners of 
the State seldom visited by tourists or residents, such as the asisténcia at 
Pala, the missions of San Juan Bautista and Purfsima, and others. It is 
of no great importance, but readable and generally accurate. Mr. Carter 
might have read to advantage Gen. Frémont’s ‘‘ Memoirs’”’ before discuss- 
ing, even lightly, his doings here in 1846. Nor is it true, as stated on page 
130, that the Indians, during the period of the missions, were in a state of 
slavery — unless all school-children are slaves. Also, the author should 
have resolved the obvious doubt in the proof-reader’s mind as to whether 
California was ‘‘ Nueva’”’ or ‘“‘ Neuva.’”” The Grafton Press, New York. 
$1.25 net. 

John Woolman’s Journal is a most judicious addition to the ‘‘ Pocket 
American and English Classics.’” Woolman was a Quaker, born in New 
York in 1720, dying in New York in 1772. His Journal is an unusually inti- 
mate record of a life at once entirely devout and utterly free from cant and 
sectarian prejudice. Small wonder that Puritan and Cavalier alike should 
have tried toextinguish by persecution the white light that shone from 
such lives as this. A discriminating selection from Mrs. Browning’s 
poems appears in the same series. The Macmillan Co., New York. 25 
cents each, 

A number of Captain Charles King’s — pardon ! of General King’s —mili- 
tary stories, collected from the magazines, appear under the title, 4 Con- 
quering Corps Badge. 'Thislot deals with military life in the Philippines, 
and the author’s step upward in rank has not injured the flavor of his tales. 
The price set on the book should pay for better paper, ink and press-work, 
but this is partly made up for by the really good portrait of the author — 
an artist’s proof on hand-made Holland paper. LL. A. Rhoades & Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. $1.25. 

Donovan Pasha is a gathering-up of the short stories of life in Egypt, 
published by Gilbert Parker during the last four or five years. Every one 
of them is vivid and entertaining. If Mr. Kipling anticipated many of 
them in plan, manner and character, that makes them no less readable. 
Sir Gilbert announces this volume as the forerunner of a novel of Egyptian 
life, on which he has been working for some years — and which will doubt- 
less deserve and receive a hearty welcome. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
$1.50. 

David Starr Jordan, in 7he Philosophy of Despair, explores the sources 
of pessimism, and gives the answer of Science to its bitter cynicism or re- 
signed sadness. It is not an essay to be epitomized in a paragraph, since 
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Dr. Jordan is in the habit of condensing his own thoughts into sentences 
which would be epigrammatic if they were not so vitally true. But it may 
be said that he believes hopeful action to be the best remedy for sombre 
thought. Elder & Shepard, San Francisco. 75 cents. 

Edward S. Holden, Librarian at West Point, has prepared a Reading- 
book of Science for children, which he calls Real Things in Nature. It 
is perhaps as useful as any book can be which undertakes to cover the 
whole range of human knowledge within 450 pages. But it is a mistake to 
count a bushel of scattered scraps of information about everything equal 
in value to half a pint of knowledge about one thing. The Macmillan 
Co., New York. 65 cents. 

Recent additions to the ‘‘ Temple Encyclopedic Primers ’”’ are Northern 
Hero Legends, by Dr. Otto LL. Jiriczek (translated by M. Bentinck Smith) 
and Zhe Venetian Republic, by Horatio Brown. Both these subjects lie 
wholly outside my radius of action, but their treatment is compact, the 
books are meaty, and the reputation of the series is for thorough useful- 
ness. J. M. Dent & Co., London; The Macmillan Co., New York. 40 cents 
each, net. 

Bishop Potter dedicates 7he East of Today and Tomorrow to John Pier- 
pont Morgan, “financier, philanthropist, friend, to whose munificence 
these opportunities for observation in the East were owing.’’ It is rather 
a record of his deductions from what he saw and learned during travel in 
China, Japan, India, the Philippines, and Hawaii than a journal of the 
travel itself. The Century Co., New York; C. C. Parker, Los Angeles. 
$1 net. 

The Cynic’s Calendar of Revised Wisdom twists familiar sayings into 
most unexpected channels. ‘‘ People who love in glass houses should pull 
down the blinds,’’ and ‘‘ Many are called, but few get up,’’ are fair speci- 
mens. The responsibility is shared by Oliver Herford, Ethel Watts Mum- 
ford and Addison Mizner, but it does appear who did which. Elder & 
Shepard, San Francisco. 75 cents weé. 

The Little White Bird reminds me of certain dishes largely composed of 
well-beaten white-of-egg, sugar, and some delicate flavoring, which appeal 
agreeably to sight, smell and taste, but are quite incapable of filling a 
hungry man. Noone but J. M. Barrie could have written it — unless indeed 
he had permitted Sentimental Tommy to live. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $1.50. 

Helena Rutherford Ely gives full proof in her Woman’s Hardy Garden 
that she is both enthusiastic and practical. The book is a useful one for 
amateur gardeners, even in California, where hardiness is not the first 
essential for an all-the-year garden. The illustrations are from photo- 
graphs taken on the author’s own place. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
$1.75 net. 

So far as I have been able to dip into it, Mrs. E. T. Cook’s Highways 
and Byways of London seems to be an intimate and informing study of 
that richest and poorest of the world’s monstrous anthills. Certainly, 
it is interesting, and the illustrations, by Hugh Thomson and F. L. Griggs, 
are most lifelike. The Macmillan Co., New York. $2. 

For those who are interested to know what happened exactly forty-seven 
or eighty-nine years ago from day after tomorrow, 7he Derby Anniversary 
Calendar will be useful. It contains a chronological record of 6,000 ** note- 
worthy events, anniversaries, birthdays, etc., in American History.” 
James T. White & Co., New York. 50 cents. 
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Recent additions to the ‘*‘ Miniature Series of Painters ’’ are Murillo and 
Millais. Each includes a short biography, an appreciative criticism, a list 
of paintings with their present resting-places, and eight reproductions. 
George Bell & Sons, London; The Macmillan Co., New York. 50 cents 
each. 


Nine of Dr. O. lL. Elliott’s discourses to Stanford students on religious 
questions appear under the title, Zhe Things That Abide. They neither 
blink facts nor evade problems, but insist on the verity and the worth of 
the spiritual life. The Murdock Press, San Francisco. 


R. A. Dague’s argument for socialism in Harry Ashton would have been, 
to my thinking, much more effective if he had not attempted to allure the 
thoughtless by tangling it up with a silly and preposterous tale of love and 
villainy. Published by the author, Alameda, Cal. 


In The Seedy Gentleman are collected a number of the articles discussing 
the stage, literature, art andlife with which Peter Robertson, the veteran 
dramatic critic, has entertained readers of the San Francisco Chronicle. 
A. M. Robertson, San Francisco. $1.50 net. 


Of the 7hree Little Marys, the Scotch lassie was called Mairi, the 
Irish colleen Maureen Bawn, and the English maiden Molly. Nora 
Archibald Smith tells a pleasant story about each of them. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. 85 cents nef. 


The Macmillan Company publish a satisfying edition of Keats, with in- 
troduction and memoir by Walter S. Scott,and notes that are neither su- 
perfluous nor obtrusive. The frontispiece is a portrait, reproduced from 
the painting by Hilton. $1.75. 

Memoirs of Vailima, by Isobel Strong and Lloyd Osbourne, adds some 
interesting touches to the public knowledge of Stevenson’s life at his 
island home, but is not a book of any considerable importance. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.20 ned. 


Macmillan & Co. reprint Charles Major’s Bears of Blue River, in an 
attractively illustrated edition. It tells of boy-life in Indiana when that 
State was a wilderness —and apparently swarming with boys and bears — 
and will delight every normal boy. $1.50. 

Our Little Cuban Cousin is one of a series by Mary Hazelton Wade in- 
tended to tell small Americans about small peopie and their surroundings 
in other parts of the world. LL. C. Page & Co., Boston; C. C. Parker, Los 
Angeles. 50 cents. 

Prof. J. S. Hunter, in his Business Man’s Arithmetic essays to set forth 
‘the solution of all business problems, independent of set rules.’’ He does 
it by setting some more rules. The Whitaker & Ray Co., San Francisco. 
25 cents. 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s biographical study of John Greenleaf 
Whittier is a recent — and important — addition to the ‘‘ English Men of 
Letters”’ series. The Macmillan Co., New York. 75 cents net. 

The volume on California, supplementary to Tarr & McMurry’s Geo- 
graphies, is by Harold W. Fairbanks, of the State University. It seems 
competent. The Macmillan Co., New York. 30 cents. 

Joaquin Miller’s Complete Poetical Works appear in a new illustrated 
edition, revised, prefaced and annotated by the author himself. The 
Whitaker & Ray Co., San Francisco. $2.50. 

F. Marion Crawford’s brilliant and scholarly study of Rome, Ave Roma 
Immortalis, appears in a new and handsome edition. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. $3 net. 

A competent biography of Samuel Richardson, by Austin Dobson, ap- 
pears in the “‘ English Men of Letters’’ series. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. 75 cents net. 

Pinero’s unclean drama /ris may now be purchased in book form by any 
who care for that sort of reading. Robert Howard Russell, New York. $1. 


CHARLES AMADON Moopy. 
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Conducted by WILLIAM E. SMYTHE 


DEFEAT OF THE WORKS BILL. 


HE Works Bill is dead, though its friends have given 
‘a some hysterical hints of possible resurrection. Its death 
occurred at Sacramento on the 17th of February. The 
occasion was a convention of commercial organizations 
called by the State Board of Trade, the Merchant’s Exchange 
and the Chamber of Commerce, all of San Francisco. The 
announced purpose of the meeting was “to discuss” the 
measure, but the call was issued by the friends of the Bill, and 
there is no doubt they expected to develop a strong support at 
this gathering of business men. As it turned out, the meeting 
was overwhelmingly opposed to the Works Bill. The opposi- 
tion refrained from forcing a vote, out of courtesy to the mis- 
guided, but estimable, gentlemen who had arranged the confer- 
ence. The evidence that the supporters of the Bill thoroughly 
understood the temper of the meeting is the fact that when it 
adjourned they announced that they would drop the measure 
and would not even appear at the hearing in the Senate 
Chamber, arranged at their own request, the following evening. 
The most significant event of an extraordinary campaign is the 
fact that a convention of representative citizens, called in the 
interest of the measure, and at the instance of its most influen- 
tial friends, promptly wheeled into line with prevailing public 
sentiment and refused to give it aid or comfort after thorough 
discussion. 

The San Francisco Chronicle, which has been a champion of 
the Works Bill from the beginning, now announces that the 
matter will not be dropped, but that a campaign of edueation 
will be begun at once with a view of passing the Bill two years 
hence ‘in spite of all opposition.” It claims to make the an- 
nouncement upon the authoriiy of the California Forest and 
Water Association. Well, if these gentlemen really think they 
have not had enough, all they need do is to pass up their plate 
for more. They will be promptly accommodated. The Chron- 
ticle is no doubt sincerely desirous of developing the State’s re- 
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sources. It has done brave and efficient work in behalf of the 
northern movement for development. But in the matter of the 
Works Bill it has persistently failed to grasp the significance of 
the issues, or to understand public sentiment. It doubtless ex- 
pected any measure emanating from a source so distinguished 
as the Commission appointed by the Water and Forest Associa- 
tion to be greeted with a roar of applause from Siskiyou to San 
Diego. There was, indeed, a roar — but not of applause. It was 
a roar of alarm, of anger, of ridicule. The amazing fact was 
suddenly developed that irrigation is a vital question, and that 
there are a number of people throughout the State who have 
well-defined ideas concerning it. Our San Francisco friends 
were amazed. They could scarcly believe their ears. They 
pinched themselves to see if they were really awake, or only 
dreaming. They solemnly decided that they were dreaming. 
No, it could not be that the people were opposed to the Works 
Bill. ‘True, it did look very much like it, but the demonstration 
was doubtless only a horrid nightmare. It would subside pre- 
sently, for it proceeded from a few hoggish irrigators, down 
‘‘in the rump end of the State.” It was admitted that there 
was one man in the opposition who was disinterested and a sin- 
cere believer in ideas which were flouted by the Works Bill, 
but the public was assured that ‘‘he speaks only for himself.” 
The Chronicle rubbed its spectacles, glared over the field, and 
solemnly announced that there was practically no opposition 
worth speaking of — “‘ only rhetoric — no arguments — nothing 
but uproar.” In the meantime, Judge Works retired to his law 
office and prepared a new brief to be filed in the Court of Public 
Opinion. 

In this brief, which took the form of a widely-circulated 
pamphlet, he pointed out the thoroughly discreditable character 
of the opposition. The Riverside convention, where the popular 
protest took organized shape, was deliberately and wickedly 
devised to secure a verdict against the Bill. It was composed of 
monopolistic water corporations (always excepting the singular 
reformer who “‘ speaks only for himself”). ‘The great and good 
men who framed the Bill had not been invited to dignify and 
illuminate the occasion by their presence and thereby given a 
chance to show the irrigators how to irrigate. The Riverside 
community was exhibited in all its ugliness. It was held up as 
an awful example of the wanton waste of water. It was used 
to illustrate the beneficent results which might be expected from 
a Board of Engineers which should know its duty and fearlessly 
perform it. This duty would be to take Riverside over its knee, 
to spank it, to take one-half its present water supply for “‘ pub- 
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lic uses ” (by private corporations who sell water for “‘all the 
traffic will bear” ), and then to admonish the erring community 
and tell it to go and sin no more. The diaphanous and disin- 


4 


genuous character of the alleged arguments” against the 
Bill was shown up mercilessly in this pamphlet. The Chronicle 
clapped its hands and congratulated the commonwealth on the 
fact that the noisy and obstreperous citizens of Southern Cali- 
fornia had been sat down upon according to their deserts. In 
the meantime the Army of Reform marched proudly on toward 
the Capitol at Sacramento. There it was in all its beauty — 
the two Universities, the Native Sons of the Golden West, the 
Call and the Chronicle, the Department of the Interior, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and the great California Water and 
Forest Association itself. Nobly it marched and well, distri- 
buting pamphlets as it went, and snorting its contempt of all 
those plain folks who stain their hands with the actual work of 
irrigation, and especially of those reformers ‘‘ who speak only 
for themselves.” Probably there is no more beautiful picture 
in history — certainly there is none in California history — than 
that procession of Conscious Virtue, of Well-Digested Informa- 
tion, of Statesmanship Which No One Has a Right to Ques- 
tion, which set out to improve California, and to make it a 
State Fit to Live In. As Judge Works proudly stated in the 
debate at Sacramento, they “‘had not consulted anybody.” And 
why should they consult anybody ? As the Chronicle crushingly 
remarked, ‘* no body of men in the entire United States is so 
competent to frame ‘an irrigation law for California as the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen who prepared this measure.” For them 
to have consulted anybody would have been not merely uncalled 
for and superfluous; it would have been well-nigh sacrilegious. 

In the meantime, the feeble opposition was pursuing its 
ridiculous and ignoble course. Our Wrst had had the temerity, 
as early as December Ist, to speak in plain terms of what it 
irreverently called “* the Failure of the Water and Forest Com. 
mission.” Down in the little town of Orange a humble citizen 
named Samuel Armor, whose “‘ dense ignorance” later excited 
the risibilities of Judge Works, had begun to write newspaper 
articles assailing the precious Bill. Senator Caldwell was sit- 
ting up nights drinking in the provisions of the measure to the 
very dregs of its eighty-five sections. Scipio Craig was ob- 
served to draw his blade from its ancient scabbard on the walls 
of the Citrograph office, and to be suspiciously busy at the grind- 
stone. Then came the Riverside convention of December 29th, 
with its roar of artillery all along the line and the boom of a 
deep-lunged thirteen-inch gun in the shape of resolutions framed 
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by the vigorous hand of John G. North. Out of that conven- 
tion came an executive committee, headed by that ripe flower of 
Southern California citizenship, George Frost of Riverside. In 
the meantime, the newspapers of the Southland began to 
thunder, the Los Angeles 77mes occupying the center of the 
line and hurling bombshells that exploded in all parts of the 
State. 

The executive committee of the Riverside mass meeting got 
to work with the least possible delay. It discovered that there 
was an organization of widespread membership which was un- 
equivocally opposed to the Works Bill on the broadest and deep- 
est grounds. This organization is the California Constructive 
League. It numbers some fifteen thousand souls. It has its 
foot down in every community where there is much public inter- 
est in economic questions, particularly irrigation. It is com- 
posed of the strong men of the commonwealth who live close to 
the soil. The executive committee thought it could do no 
better than to commit its cause into the hands of the League. 
The organization took up the fight. It notified its membership 
that the very first of its great principles was involved in the 
outcome — the principle of joint ownership of land and water. 
It asked the people whether they were ready to make California 
like another Ireland — to make the ancient grief of the Emerald 
Isle the future sorrow of the premier State of the Pacific. Do 
you want to give away to corporations the priceless franchise of 
storing the floodwaters? Do you want a system of absentee 
waterlords to own the rains and snows on which the existence of 
our producers will depend 7 Will you make it possible for some 
purse-proud magnate to arise in California a few years hence 
and proclaim that he and his kind have been divinely appointed 
as the Trustees of Almighty God to furnish waters for the 
lands of California on such terms as they think best for the 
common people? ‘These were the questions which the Con- 
structive League asked of its following. ‘To others the issue in 
the Works Bill may have been water rights or riparian rights. 
But to the Constructive Leaguers #¢ was a question of human 
rights. They believe to a man that whoever owns the land 
should also own the water. When this may be done only by the 
use of capital beyond the reach of the individual irrigator, or 
of the community organized in coéperation, then they demand 
a system of public works. Whether these works shall be built 
by State or Nation, or by a smaller political subdivision, is not 
material. The material thing is that the water and the land 
shall be so married that divorce is utterly impossible. So it is 
at Riverside, at Ontario, at Orange, at Anaheim. So it is in 
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Utah. So it is in the historic settlements of Colorado. And so 
it must and shall be, in God’s good time, throughout the length 
and breadth of Arid America. ‘The Constructive League was 
made to build, not to pulldown. It wasindeed sorry to be forced 
to destroy something, instead of to construct something. But 
Duty and Opportunity are ever presenting themselves in unex- 
pected shapes. Zhe Constructtve League does not intend to per- 
mit anybody to build a shanty where it ts planning to erect a tem- 
ple — aye, a temple of liberty! 

The events of the campaign which succeeded the actual in- 
troduction of the Works Bill in the Senate were so few and im- 
portant that it is well to record them. The leaders of the oppo- 
sition at once gave a statement to the press to the effect that 
they would gladly assist the friends of the Bills in securing the 
widest public discussion. ‘They declared: *‘ This battle between 
corporate ownership of water apart from land, and ownership 
of water by the proprietors and tillers of the soil, must inevit- 
ably be settled sometime. The appropriate time is now.” In 
pursuance of this policy Samuel Armor prepared pamphlets to 
refute the arguments contained in the pamphlet prepared by 
Judge Works and scattered broadcast by the Water and Forest 
Association. Newspaper statements by one side were promptly 
met by statements from the otherside. A high degree of public 
interest was quickly developed. All observers regarded the 
Works Bill as the most important subject before the Legisla- 
ture. Even in San Francisco the interest was keen enough to 
justify the Unity Club in inviting Judge Works and myself to 
appear at Golden Gate Hall in joint debate. Both of us 
promptly accepted the invitation, but a few days later Judge 
Works recalled his acceptance upon the insistence of his asso- 
ciates in the Water and Forest Association. Others were in- 
vited to take his place, but declined. The leading editorial 
writer of the Chronicle had a previous engagement elsewhere 
which unavoidably prevented his presence at Golden Gate Hall, 
where he would have been more than delighted to be on the 
night set for the debate. Another prominent advocate of the 
Bill frankly stated that he thought public discussion of the 
matter in San Francisco quite indelicate (the opponents of the 
Works Bill plead guilty to indelicacy in this particular). The 
result was that I appeared alone on the platform at Golden Gate 
Hall on the evening of February 8th. There was a big audi- 
ence, which unanimously adopted resolutions against the Works 
Bill, with unmistakable demonstrations of enthusiasm. So 
spake the metropolis. 

In the meantime, the Constructive Leaguers were busy in all 
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parts of the State. They were circulating petitions praying that 
the Works Bill should not become a law. These petitions, 
signed by thousands, rolled in upon Sacramento from Southern 
California, from the irrigating communities in the San Joaquin, 
from the Sacramento Valley, from San José, Santa Rosa, 
Healdsburg, and other parts of the Coast region, and even from 
the desert Counties on the eastern side of the Sierras, over 
against Nevada and Oregon. ‘That was the answer of all Cali- 
fornia to the charge that opposition was confined to a few 
people in the south. The thousands of signers of these peti- 
tions were small farmers, actual irrigators, merchants, bankers, 
and other representative men. And that was California’s 
answer to the charge that nobody was opposed to the Works Bill 
except corporations. The demonstration of popular disapproval 
on the part of the people was effectually used in the legislature, 
where Senators and Assemblymen originally opposed to the 
Works Bill were doing great service in converting their col- 
leagues to the same view. Without attempting to mention all 
who took an important part in this line, it is proper to say that 
none did more to earn the gratitude of the public that Senator 
Caldwell of Riverside, Chairman of the Committee on Irrigation, 
Senator Hubbell of Ontario, Senator Ward of San Diego, Sena- 
tor Emmons of Bakersfield, and Senator Devlin of Sacramento. 
Among the Assemblymen were Amerige of Fullerton, Lewis of 
Riverside, and Prescott of San Bernardino. 

Then came the convention of commercial organizations at 
Sacramento, referred to at the beginning of this article. It was 
called in the interest of the Bill. Judge Works explained the 
measure, section by section. He made a very able presentation 
of its provisions. In the evening, when he replied to the argu- 
ments of the opposition, he quite surpassed himself. He was 
assisted by William H. Mills and Benjamin Ide Wheeler. John 
G. North opposed the Bill in a speech which, if it had been 
stenographically reported, might well be circulated throughout 
the State as the permanent answer to the demand for legislation 
on the lines of this particular measure. John Fairweather of 
Reedley, Alexander Gordon of Fresno, and several others, spoke 
in opposition to the Bill. I was assigned as the first to answer 
Judge Works, and dwelt particularly on the grounds taken by 
the Constructive League. The result, as already told, was dis- 
astrous to the cause of those who had called the meeting. They 
had been met at a time, in a place, and in a presence of their 
own choosing. ‘The end of it was— surrender / And now the 
San Francisco Chronicle gravely announces that “the measure 
was drowned in a torrent of words, and the people know noth- 
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ing about it” It is far easier to accuse us of pouring out 
words than to answer our arguments. The truth is that the 
Works Bill is dead, buried and damned, and not because the 
people faz/ed to understand it, but because the people do under- 
stand it. Will its authors and supporters never learn the lessons 
which patient teachers have tried to carry home to them during 
the past three years? 

At the close of the debate President Wheeler did me the 
honor to suggest that as I had fought the Works Bill, yet evi- 
dently favored some kind of legislation, I ought to indicate 
what I would propose as a substitute. When the successful 
measure comes forth, it will not be the product of a single mind, 
nor of nine minds. It will come hot and glowing from the fires 
of discussion. ‘The one virtue of the Works Bill is that it has 
furnished the fuel for such a discussion and touched the match 
to it. But there are some things which seem to me to have 
been so clearly learned that it may be well to state them now, so 
that they may serve as landmarks towards which we shall strug- 
gle in the future. 

1. It will be difficult toenact a general law to meet all the 
local conditions in a State so diversified in its climate and de- 
velopment as California. Hence, there ought to be a constitu- 
tional amendment to permit of special legislation suited to the 
needs of different localities. 

2 Irrigation is an intensely practical question. The suc- 
cessful measure must be born of experience. It cannot come 
from the cloister, the college, or the law office. It must come 
from the soil. No law can be enacted on this subject which 
fails to command the confidence of the men who do the real 
work of irrigation —the men who dig their living from the 
ground. 

3. Itis likely that the unit in any plan of administration 
must be smaller than the entire State, as proposed in the Works 
Bill. Very likely it will have to be large watersheds, though, 
perhaps, not the largest. That is to say, not the San Joaquin 
River, which receives all the drainage of the great valley of 
that name ; but the watersheds of some its largest tributaries. 
Then it would be possible to make progress in one locality ata 
time, taking stream after stream. It is also quite possible that 
the initiative may have to be left to the locality where the de- 
velopment is to occur. That is tosay, you cannot reform the 
conditions on Kings River, unless the people whose lands are to 
be benefited are ready for it. And you cannot reform the con- 
ditions on the Santa Ana, if the people who live there insist 
that they do not need such reform and will not have it. But 
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you can go forward with the improvements on the Sacramento, 
regardless of public opinion on the Kings and the Santa Ana, 
provided that those to be benefited by the improvements on the 
Sacramento are prepared for the forward step. 

4. The men who own the land must own the water and the 
agencies of its storage and distribution. Joint ownership of 
land and water must be real and indissoluble, not imaginary 
and temporary, as provided in the Works Bill. This ideal — 
the only ideal consistent with the Ten Commandments, the 
Sermon on the Mount and the Declaration of Independence—may 
only be realized, in the majority of cases now open to develop- 
ment, by outright public works. To use the noble words of the 
Water and Forest Association, so ignobly forgotten and out- 
raged by its own commission in framing the rejected measure, 
‘* Works of irrigation are essentially public utilities, which 
ought to be constructed, owned and administered by the people 
and for the people.” If the mills of the gods have not yet 
ground out this new grist of civilization, as they surely will at 
an early day, we might employ private capital to perform a cer- 
tain function. That function must never be ownership, for 
ownership is mastery, and the mastery of mankind by money- 
kind is not to be permitted to strike new roots into the soil of 
this western land. ‘The only function which private capital 
could safely perform in this connection would be the building of 
works to be disposed of to the settlers when they come to occupy 
the soil and use the water. While it is very desirable that the 
farmer should obtain water at actual cost, it is possible that 
construction companies could be chartered on such terms as to 
permit of profit. It is not right that men should make money 
by first effecting a private monopoly of the melting snow, and 
then selling it to those who cannot live without it. But it by 
no means follows that reasonable profits may not be paid to 
private capital for its temporary use in building reservoirs and 
canals. The objectof the law should be to make investment 
secure and the profit certain — the more secure and certain, the 
less profit capital will demand. The absolutely vital point is 
that ownership of water and works shall rest, in the end, with 
the men who own and till the land. 

5. The largest and most tangible thing we have in sight to- 
day is national irrigation. Other things we pray for ; this 
prayer has been answered, though we must still work for great 
appropriations. ‘The water-and-forest appropriation which, at 
this writing, seems certain to pass the legislature, foreshadows 
the coming policy. It is that of State and National codperation. 
We get all we can from Uncle Sam, and the rest we supply our- 
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selves. For the evolution of this policy we must watch and wait. 
How much will the nation do forus? We do not know, as yet. 
When we do know we can answer the other question, how much 
must we do for ourselves? In the meantime, we must hold fast 
to certain fundamental principles, and so make sure that none 
of the big bottom-stones in the edifice of our civilization are put 
in crooked, or upside down. 

6. There is a wide sphere of work which must be explored 
before we can proceed intelligently in the actual construction of 
large works on any plan. This is clearly afield for public enter- 
prise. Even the strongest advocates of corporate development 
seem perfectly willing that the watersheds should be saved, the 
streams measured and the reservoir sites surveyed at public ex- 
pense. This necessary work seems likely soon to be begun. (It 
would have been begun two years earlier except for Governor 
Gage’s veto). It is quite likely that we shall soon realize the 
need of a public work of this kind, to be maintained by State 
or Nation, or both together. More than this, we may desire to 
let this work go beyond mere investigation, and take on a char- 
acter somewhat administrative, or at least advisory. Thus 
works of irrigation might be definitely outlined, while the 
question of their actual construction could be left to the initia- 
tive of local communities, as suggested in the foregoing. 

Perhaps President Wheeler will ask why, if these are my 
views, I did not suggest them to the recent Commission. Be- 
cause I was not asked. * Nobody was consulted,” you will re- 
member. Besides, I am the man who “speaks only for him- 


self.” 
WiiiiAmM E. SmyTrHe. 


REFORM OF THE LAND LAWS. 


ILLS have been introduced into Congress providing for 
iG} the repeal of the Desert Land Act, of the commutation 
clause of the Homestead Act, and of the Timber and 

Stone Act. The reform of these laws governing the disposal 
of the public domain has been urgently demanded by public sen- 
timent for at least nine years. It was impossible to make any 
progress, however, so long as no better means of developing 
our resources was at hand. The present movement is a legiti- 
mate outgrowth of the National Irrigation era inaugurated by 
the passage of the Newlands Act last June. There is now a 
means of reclaiming arid land without giving it away to pri- 
vate speculators. Hence, the strongest argument against the 
repeal of these laws has been eliminated from the situation. 
The writer well remembers the struggle in the Third National 
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Irrigation Congress, held at Denver, in 1894, over this same 
issue. At the previous session of the Congress a platform had 
been adopted which declared that the irrigation problem “is 
national in its essence,’’ and that only legislation to be enacted 
at Washington could adequately deal with it. No one was pre- 
pared to suggest definite methods at that time. As a means of 
ascertaining the exact conditions to be dealt with, and canvass- 
ing public opinion throughout the West, commissions were ap- 
pointed in seventeen States and Territories under the authority 
of the Executive Committee of the Irrigation Congress. ‘These 
commissions presented their reports at Denver. They were 
generally agreed as to the unfitness of existing land laws and 
urged the repeal of the Desert Law and the commutation clause 
of the Homestead Law. The subject brought forth a very 
animated debate. By a close vote, the convention demanded 
the repeal of these provisions of the law. In the nine years 
which have since elapsed, public sentiment has not been strong 
enough to bring about the reforms. Now, however, the situa- 
tion is very different, and there is little doubt that the move- 
ment will soon triumph, though perhaps not during the brief 
remainder of the present Congress. 


It was expected that stubborn opposition would be en- 
countered whenever a serious attempt should be made to 


MOVEMENT. repeal these laws. It has broken out in unexpected 


quarters, and is supported by an argument which friends of the 
movement had not anticipated. To illustrate, Congressman 
Lacey of Iowa furnished a prominent western newspaper with a 
statement to the effect that the movement for repeal was insti- 
gated by the transcontinental railroads, and that its sole object 
is to render the land grants of these corporations more valuable 
by withdrawing the public domain from competition in settle- 
ment. The argument is plausible, but a part of it I know to be 
absolutely erroneous and the rest of it will not stand fair 
analysis. As already shown, the movement for the repeal of 
these laws dates back at least nine years. It originated with 
patriotic and disinterested men who had given their time and 
knowledge, without money and without price, to service upon 
the several State and Territorial commissions created by the 
Irrigation Congress. These men had been specifically charged 
with the work of formulating suggestions for the reclamation 
of the arid region and of canvassing public opinion on the sub- 
ject. They found that the most valuable portions of the public 
domain were being greedily absorbed under the operation of 
these laws. They concluded that the first step in reclaiming 
the public domain was to keep it from being stolen. Hence, 
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their report urging repeal. That was the beginning of the 
movement, and the railroads certainly had nothing to do with 
it. The second point in Mr. Lacey’s argument is more import- 
ant. Asa matter of fact, would the repeal of these laws re- 
duce the competition with railroad lands, and thereby enhance 
the value of the latter ? 


Here are two sections of land, lying side by side. One nex wENT AND 
belongs to the government, the other to the railroad. RAILROAD 
Both are valueless for agriculture without costly works ae 
of irrigation which remain to be built in the future. They 
may have value for pasturage purposes in their present condi- 
tion. As the laws now stand, any citizen of the United States 
may claim 320 acres under the Desert Act and get it for $1.25 an 
acre, provided he can show that he has made arrangements for 
its reclamation by irrigation. Or he can get 160 acres practic- 
ally as a free gift, provided he will live on it for five consecutive 
years, or he can commute after a residence of six months and 
upon payment of $1.25 an acre. Hecan buy the railroad sec- 
tion on reasonable terms, though it generally costs more than 
the government land. He can also lease the railroad section, as 
a rule, at a few cents per acre. If the repeal bill is passed, the 
settler can only obtain government land under the Homestead 
Law, which means that he shall become an actual settler in good 
faith for at least five years. He can still buy the railroad land 
on such terms as he may be able to make with the railroad and 
live on it or not, as he prefers. If we left the matter here the 
reader would conclude that Mr. Lacey is right in his contention, 
and that the repeal bill would very considerably lessen the com- 
petition of the government lands with those of the railroad. 

And the contention is right to this extent —there would be no 
further opportunity for the absentee speculator to absorb por- 
tions of the public domain and hold it out of use until the real 
settler comes along to buy it at the immensely enhanced price 
which irrigation creates. That would be a bad thing for the 
speculator, and, possibly, a good thing for the railroad. But 
the speculator and the railroad are not the only factors in the 
situation. ‘There is something else for Congress to consider. 
This is the interest of the American people. Do they want the 
most valuable agricultural lands yet remaining in their posses- 
sion to be taken up for the ultimate enrichment of those who 
can afford to wait for the future settler, or for the enlargement 
of the private estates— already of baronial dimensions — of 
individuals and companies engaged in the livestock business ? 
If this is what the American people really want, the land laws 
ought not to be reformed ; if this is what they do not want, there 
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is nothing in the world to do except to reform the land laws. 
And if the incidental effect will be to benefit the railroad, on 
one hand, and to injure the speculators, on the other hand, it is 
difficult to see how it can be helped. We are not at the beginning 
of this land business now, but are facing the consequences of the 
prodigality of lawmakers of the past who ladled out our natural 
resources to the transcontinental railway lines, like so much 
free soup, years ago. Those lawmakers appreciated the import- 
ance of getting railways built across the continent, but did not 
appreciate the value of the public domain. All we can do now 
is to make the best of the situation as we findit. But is it 
really as bad as Mr. Lacey imagines? Is it a fact that the 
repeal of these laws would vastly enhance the value of the rail- 
road holdings, so that those great corporations have an enor- 
mous interest in furthering the movement? Let us go back to 
our two sections of land again and look at them as they appear 
in the light of the new National Irrigation Act. 


It is to be assumed that Mr. Lacy is thinking of agri- 
cultural rather than of grazing lands. As to the latter, 


ARGUMENT. ‘there is no competition between the government and the 


railroads, and the repeal of the laws as proposed by the pending 
bill would make no change in this respect. The government 
pasture lands are treated as an open common, with which 
the railroads must compete in leasing their property of 
similar character. "The National Irrigation law provides that 
the Secretary of the Interior shall withdraw from entry such 
agricultural lands as are likely to be brought under irrigation 
by public works in the early future. ‘This has the effect of re- 
pealing all existing laws so far as such tracts are concerned. 
Thus the pending legislation would certainly not enhance the 
value of the railroad section any more than is already done by 
the present law. On the contrary, the railroad land is placed 
at a certain disadvantage as compared with the government 
section. The new law provides that water will be furnished 
from the public canals only to lands in private ownership, to 
actual cultivators of the soil, and to no tract larger than 160 
acres. Thus the two sections are placed on an exact equality. 
Nobody can acquire, at least in the first instance, more than the 
homestead unit. The railroad cannot get more than the gov- 
ernment price, $1.25 an acre, so long as the government sec- 
tions hold out. Under these circumstances can it truthfully be 
said that the repeal of the Desert Land Act and of the Home- 
stead Act would enhance the price of the railroad’s agricultural 
land? To my mindit seems plain that it would not have this 
effect. At any rate, it is indisputably true that all disinter- 
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ested students of conditions in the arid region unite in demand- 
ing the repeal of these laws. 


Mr. Lacey advances what appears like a strong argu- anaes ease 
ment against repeal. He says it would dry up the FOR GREAT 
sources of the reclamation fund as established by the SEnSmS. 
National Irrigation Act. This fund is made from proceeds 
arising from the sale of public lands. To repeal the present 
laws, Mr. Lacey says, would be to shut off the only source of in- 
come available for the National Irrigation plans. The obvious 
answer is that we would then be compelled to make direct ap- 
propriation from the treasury for the purpose of opening the 
arid public domain to settlement. But when this is suggested, 
we are promptly told that our Congressional friends promised 
that they would not ask for direct appropriations, and that they 
are therefore in no position todoso. Whatever promises may 
have been given by members of Congress, it would hardly seem 
fair to claim that they bind the whole western people and the 
United States generally. The American citizen has an inalien- 
able right to demand appropriations for any object which he re- 
gards as worthy. If our present members of Congress are 
going to be embarrassed because of the promises they gave in 
order to get the Newlands’ Act through, how would it do to let 
them take a vacation and permit us to substitute representatives 
who have no such entangling alliances ? 

Speaking seriously, the time is not far distant when the pres- 
ent source of the reclamation fund will dry up in any event. 

At the rate at which the public domain is now being absorbed. 
the fund will reach the vanishing point in a very few years. 
There will be plenty of arid land left, but it will all be privately 
owned ; and then one of the strongest arguments in favor of 
National Irrigation will disappear. This matter of selling the 
public domain in order to raise money for irrigating the public 
domain, is a little like lifting ourselves by our boot-straps, any- 
way. It served us wellin getting the nation initiated into the 
good cause of irrigation, but it will not do at all as a permanent 
method. We must have direct appropriations from the treas- 
ury, and big appropriations, too. Why not? We can spend 
tens of millions to organize fleets and armies to repel possible 
dangers from without. Why shall we not spend tens of mil- 
lions to repel invaders from within — surplus population, grow- 
ing landlordism, and the gradual impoverishment of certain 
elements of our people as compared with certain other elements ? 
We shall fight out this national irrigation battle on broader 
grounds before many years. And it is precisely because we 
shall do so, that we must repeal the vicious laws which have 
been used as instruments for stealing fertile lands, rich pas- 
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tures, and the forests which are the treasuries of our water 
supply. 

Mr. Lacey says the present laws would be all right if properly 
administered. He is wrong. This government has no business 
to give its property away to those who do not mean to use it 
themselves, but only to hold it out of use to speculate on other 
men’s necessities. That is precisely what we are doing under the 
laws as they now stand. Everybody knows it, and it is strange in- 
deed that anybody should attempt to defend it. "Those who are 
taking up valuable agricultural lands, without living on them, 
do not intend to farm the soil. They intend to farm the farmer. 
They are waiting for the real settler to come and pay them ten, 
twenty, or fifty times the price at which a foolish government 
sold them its property. It is the friends of national irrigation 
who are demanding the repeal of these bad laws. They are 
doing so because they know that if the laws are not repealed the 
foundation of the whole national irrigation project will be 
taken away. Dummies will be employed to sell their birth- 
right for a few cents per acre. ‘The speculators will reach all 
our beautiful valleys long before the Secretary of the Interior 
and his engineers can do so. Mineral and timber lands are 
being gobbled up in the same greedy fashion. The speculator 
has had his day long enough. In the name of common sense, 
and in the name of humanity, let this reckless riot in public 
property be stopped by the prompt repeal of the Desert Land 
Act, the Timber and Stone Act, and the commutation clause of 
the Homestead Act. And hereafter let the nation offer arid 
land for settlement only when it is fit for settlement. And that 
will be when it is irrigated — not before. 


“IRRIGATION INSTITUTIONS.” 


HE latest contribution to the Citizen’s Library, published by the 
Macmillans, is ‘‘ Irrigation Institutions,’”’ by Elwood Mead. Itisa 
book which every serious student of the subject should possess, not 
only for the pleasure of reading it, but for purposes of reference here~ 
after. Written in a clear, logical style, it furnishes a full and useful ac- 
count of the evolution of water laws throughout the western States and 
the present legal basis of our irrigation industry. It is explained in the 
preface that the book was originally prepared for a course of lectures in 
the University of California, where Professor Mead spends a few weeks 
each year, as he does also at Harvard. The work is really a textbook for 
students in and out of college, rather than a work designed for wide popu- 
lar reading. 

The Introduction supplies a concise account of the general aspect of the 
arid region. This is followed by a chapter on the land laws, in which the 
author places himself squarely with those who demand the repeal of 
statutes under which the public domain has been so rapidly acquired by 
speculators. He also favors the leasing of the grazing lands. The chap- 
ter on the “‘ Beginnings of Irrigation” supplies an interesting account of 
pioneer settlement. Other topics treated are ‘‘ The Doctrine of Appropria- 
tion,’ ‘‘Contract Water Rights,’”’ ‘‘ Measurement of Water,’”’ ‘‘ The Duty 
of Water,” ‘‘ Irrigation in Colorado,’”’ “‘In Utah,’’ “In California,’ ‘‘ In 
Wyoming,” ‘“‘In the Other Arid and Semi-Arid States,” ‘‘ Riparian and 
Interstate Rights,’’ and ‘‘ Methods and Measures needed for future De- 
velopment.”’ 
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Professor Mead is the leading exponent, as he was largely the founder, 
of what may be called the Wyoming school of thought in irrigation. The 
tone of the book and its teachings reflect his experience in that State. It 
is interesting to consider how different the book might have been had he 
begun his work in California instead of Wyoming. I have always been a 
warm admirer of the Wyoming system ; and, three years ago, advocated its 
adoption in California. Its two great virtues are the facts that it fur- 
nishes a cheap, speedy and effectual method of adjudicating conflicting 
rights and supplies a complete administration governing the distribution 
and appropriation of waters. The system was fortunately applied to 
Wyoming at the moment when it entered the Union with a brand-new con- 
stitution. The State has a meagre population and an abundant water sup- 
ply. Economic conditions are practically alike throughout the State. I 
have lived to learn, as others will doubtless do, that California is different 
from Wyoming — different in climate and water supply, in condition of de- 
velopment and in the temper of its people. 

Professor Mead quotes with approval the following sentence from a 
recent report of Secretary Wilson: ‘“‘In a matter so vitally affecting the 
home as the control of the water supply, no legislation will be effective 
which has not the sanction of the irrigators themselves.’’ This is the 
solemn truth. The other part of it is that California irrigators asa whole 
will not accept the Wyoming system, any more than they are willing to 
accept the pale and feeble imitation of it embodied in the ill-fated Works 
Bill. It would have been interesting for Professor Mead to develop the 
thought suggested in the sentence quoted from Secretary Wilson and thus 
endeavor to suggest plans which could be applied to existing conditions. 
It is to be feared that in teaching the young men of Berkeley and Cam- 
bridge the Wyoming doctrine, pure and simple, he is not giving them the 
broadest preparation for the problems with which they must deal. 

The author of this book stoutly contends for the attachment of water 
rights to the lands, yet is friendly to corporate development. To my mind 
it seem perfectly clear that joint ownership of land and water is only pos- 
sible when those who own the land also own the works by means of which 
the land is irrigated. For the State to ‘‘assert’’ its ownership of water, 
then proceed to give away the franchise for storing and distributing it, is a 
hollow pretence of public ownership of the water supply. To illustrate, 
San Francisco might ‘assert ’’ its ownershipof all the sources of domestic 
water supply, then give the franchise to the Spring Valley Water Com- 
pany. In what sense would San Francisco ‘“‘own”’ the supply? In like 
manner, to have the law say that the water right belongs to the land, but 
that it is forfeited by failure to pay ome year’s ‘‘ water rent’’ (hateful 
term!) is to propagate a myth. It is surprising to note how widely this 
myth is accepted and how vigorously it is cultivated by those who believe 
in corporate ownership of water apart from land instead of ownership of 
water and works by the proprietors of the soil. 

Professor Mead’s reference to national irrigation is slight and incidental. 
The tremendous significance of the Act approved June 17, 1902, is appar- 
ently not appreciated, yet it is distinctly the biggest thing in western his- 
tory since the exploration of Lewis and Clarke. 

In suggesting the limitations of the work, I do not mean to speak 
slightingly of Professor Mead’s book. It is a book well worth the writ- 
ing, a book that every lover of the West should have, and it is a contribu- 
tion to irrigation knowledge and western history which no one but Elwood 
Mead could have written half so well. W. E. S. 
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THE POWER OF THE LEAGUE. 


HE first anniversary of the birth of the League occurred February 
18th. On that date, one year ago, the first Constructive Club was 


organized in the little town of Fowler, Fresno county, California. 

The power of the organization was shown in its fight against the Works 
Bill. Thousands rallied promptly and enthusiastically to its call. The 
same public sentiment which overwhelmed the unpopular measure would 
have come to the support of an irrigation bill of a different sort, and in 
that case victory would have been as certain and easy as defeat was inev- 
itable for the measure which tried todo the wrong thing. Nothing could 
be more encouraging to the friends of this movement than the demonstra- 
tions of popular interest which have been seen during the past two 
months. Not only were newspaper supporters loyal, not only did the 
farmers stand by us, but the large membership in San Francisco responded 
magnificently. Indeed, the strength of the League in the metropolis, and 
in the other large cities of the North, is something which surprises even 
those who know most about the movement. 

We have large plans in hand for the early future. They will be devel- 
oped and made public as soon as possible. Membership must be increased, 
organization strengthened at every point, policies worked out in definite 
form, and principles made as familiar as a household word to all. 

It is perhaps worth while to repeat the announcement made last month 
that any reader of this magazine may become a member of the League by 
sending in his name to its Secretary. This will involve neither cost nor 
definite committal to any future ‘course of action, political or otherwise, 
but will signify only that you sympathize with this movement ‘‘ To Build 


‘The State.’’ 







































POMONA. 
By F. LLEWELLYN. 


The story of Pomona’s transition from desert to garden has many times 
been told in print; yet it has not reached thousands of Americans; and to such, 
an outline of the advantages possessed by this locality should be welcome. 
For all who come to Southern California say “It’s wonderful!” and all who 
visit Pomona Valley admit that this section is the peer of any in the Land 
of Sunshine—considering climate, agriculture, central position, social and edu- 
cational advantages, industrialism, means of transportation and whatever else 
contributes to the ideal home. And it needs only to have these facts properly 
set before the great East to result in an unprecedented practical appreciation 


of the superiority of Pomona as a place of residence and activity combined. 


Nestled against the San Bernardino range of the Sierras, that walls off 


Pomona. (From San José Hills). Photoby Retley 


Pomona has a pecu- 





Southern California from the northern part of the stat 


liar favor geographically and gets the best of the balmy climate that makes 


“Our Italy” famous throughout the world. It is in this valley that the striking 
climatic conditions produced by the daily interaction of the Pacific Ocean and 
the Colorado Desert are most grateful. 

The trade-wind from the coast, flowing up the slope, reaches Pomona, 
thirty miles from the coast, just before it goes over the range and plunges 
down thousands of feet into the desert. It begins at about 9 a. m. in the 
warmer months—a steady, cooling breeze that makes this region perhaps as 
delightful in summer as in winter—and ceases toward the close of tl 
ternoon. 

The gap between the Sierras and the heights to the south, forming a pass 
from the valley to the Pacific, is the channel of this tempering current and 
thus makes Pomona a place of enjoyable summer days; but the nights are if 


anything still more refreshing. About sundown, when the air on the desert 
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SEcoND STREET. (Looking West.) Photo by Reiley. 


cools and descends, the air-tide changes, flows the other way and floods the 
western slopes with a cool breeze, pure and dry. This it is that makes warm 
nights unknown in Pomona Valley, which, being so near the mountains, gets 
the earliest effects of the regular providential phenomenon. 

Geographically also, Pomona’s place is one of advantage. It bears a 
relation to the mountains and ocean similar to that of Mentone and Nice. 
From the foothills of the Sierras, whose peaks average 9000 feet in altitude, 
one overlooks a gently sloping plain, without a superior in beauty and 
productiveness, 860 feet above sea level at the center of Pomona City and 
rising to 2000 feet at the base of the mountains. The Puente hills bound it 
on the south. A lower range, called San José hills, has its eastern terminus 














San ANTONIO AVENUE, Pomona. Photo by Reiley. 
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within the city limits, and from there the great valley spreads out to a north- 
and-south width of twenty-five miles. The limits of the city are coincident 
with the boundary of Los Angeles county, Pomona occupying the position of 
commercial center of the eastern portion of that great political division with 
200,000 population and immense in area. 

One of the main reasons for the rapid development and prosperity of 
Pomona Valley is its wealth of varied soil and abundant water supply, tl 


e 
latter replenished from year to year by the natural reservoir of the mountains 
conserving the rainfall and diverting it to the natural underground basins. 
Although the prevailing soil 1s a gravelly loam consisting of decomposed 


granite, fertile and easily worked, yet it varies in character and conditions 


from the loose, dry and warm gravelly soil of the upper valley, to the heavy, 








A Quiet CotTaGeE Home. Photo by Reiley. 


black, damp loam of the lower lands. The products, therefore, are as diversi 
fied as the soil. 

Pomona Valley is essentially industrial; so, while dealing with that subject, 
it will be well to confine descripticn to the more limited section belonging com 
mercially to the thriving city. The Rancho San José, on which the place is 
situated, in early days, under Spanish and Mexican government, constituted 
part of the lands appendant to old San Gabriel mission. It was a probability 
that someone should discover the marvelous possibilities of this barren district 
when touched with water; it was inevitable that the romantic Spanish occu- 
pation should dwindle away when once the fertility was found. 

Water is king and the orange is queen of the valley, and since the time 
over a quarter of a century ago when tle cultivation of citrus fruits began 
the two have worked hand in hand to bring unexcelled prosperity. Orange 
growing is a fixed industry here; there is nothing of the experimental about 
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it. Gradual and careful se- 
lection—the survival of the fit- 
test—the application of scien- 
tific principles—these have giv- 
en to this industry a firm found- 
ation. The “boom” that col- 
lapsed in 1887 was the inflation 


of “values” of twenty-foot 
“city” lots staked out in the 
cactus and sage-brush—not a 


depreciation of the prices of 
agricultural land. The present 
values of orange land are per- 
full 


} 1 


fectly normal; a grove in 
bearing that sells at $1000 an 
acre is invested in by a well- 
informed buyer with the same 
degree of assurance that he 
would have in any safe busi- 
ness venture. 

Orange growing has given 
to Pomona Valley a class of 
gentleman farmers. With the 
majority of ranches not more 
than ten acres in area, thus 
forming a thickly settled coun- 
try, and the process of tillage 
much different and easier than 
on an Eastern farm, the hor- 
ticulturist combines city life 
with country pleasure and his 
occupation is one requiring 
rather more of brains than of 
hard labor. 

The city of Pomona is di 
vided through its center by 
two railroads, the main lines 
of the Southern Pacific and of 
the new San Pedro, Los An 


geles & Salt Lake, north of 


which, comprising the higher 
land of the valley, the orange 
greatly predominates; indeed, 
deducting about 15 per cent 
for the lemon production, it 
might almost be said that the 
arable land is entirely given 





up to orange culture—the ideal 
home of this fruit that has be- 
come a necessity instead of a 


luxury and has acquired a sta- 


ble market value because of the care bestowed on its propagation. 
in Pomona Valley that ship 2500 cars 


here are sixteen packing houses 


of citrus fruits a year, 60 per cent. of it being handled by co-operative ex- 


changes. 
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oranges and lemons; so that whereas ten or twelve years ago the grower was 
at the mercy of commission men, now the exchange’s methods and wholesome 
influence have put the producer beyond the fear of losing on his crop throug! 
sharp practice or carelessness of a dealer. This has transformed the business 
into a fixed industry, and the demand has made conditions such that the fruit 

shipped the year round and people are thus kept employed in the pack 
ing houses, although of course in the real orange season, from November to 
July, the greatest amount of packing and shipping is done. In the heavier, 


damper, blacker soil of t 


he lowlands the orange and lemon will not thrive so 
well, and, as it happens, almost anything else common to the temperate or semi- 
tropic zones does well in the lower part of this valley. An annual output of 3000 


tons of apricots, 2000 tons of peaches and many cars of prunes and other fruits, 


A Pomona PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
employing 1000 people in the drying every season besides over 400 employed 
in a cannery turning out 1,500,000 cans of fruit a year, certainly bears good 
testimony to Pomona’s varied horticulture. 

A great deal of alfalfa and barley is raised for hay, which commands a 
good figure in the market, and some consider this branch of agriculture prefer 
able to fruit growing. Six crops of alfalfa per annum are usual. When one 
reaches the southeastern city limits he is on the border of the beet lands 
tributary to the great Chino sugar factory, producing 2500 cars of sugar an 


nually, only five miles from the center of the city—for the valley is a contin 
uous wealth-producing territory. Between Pomona and Chino is a fine Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station conducted by the University of California. It 
propagates a bewildering variety of plants, fruits and trees and is a source 
of much profit to the agriculturist—working as it does in conjunction with a 
number of pomological clubs, issuing valuable bulletins and dispensing to 
individuals a great deal of practical information that comes only from such 
institutions. 
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A conservative estimate of the amount of money invested in pumping 
plants in Pomona Valley is $1,000,000; that is an indication of the bountiful 
supply of water and extensive irrigation systems. Chief among the sources of 
supply is the mountain stream in the great San Antonio cafion, where enor- 
mous schemes for development of electric power have been carried out, and 
the water is afterward distributed throughout the valley to irrigate the or- 
chards. The winter rainy season provides an abundance in this stream and 
other mountain water sources and likewise replenishes the large underground 
basins that feed thousands of wells scattered over the plain. The water strata 
may be reached at almost any place where a supply is desired. 

The bulk of the water used for irrigation is furnished at actual cost 
through corporations that are practically co-operative, freeing the user from 
danger of monopolistic oppression. Many ranchers sink their own wells and 
thus are entirely independent. The splendid conditions as to ownership of 





A Pomona Home, 


this most vital necessity in Pomona Valley constitute a shining example to 
the world. There is in the valley one tract of thousands of acres of the 
choicest citrus land in which fine water rights are inalienable from a ranch. 
It is cafion water, and the only expense attaching to its use is a few cents 
for each owner per month to pay a man for turning the water on and off. But 
in any case the conditions of Pomona’s water supply are all but ideal. 

From its inception, Pomona’s inhabitants have made their living from the 
soil and built up the beautiful and prosperous city and valley. Here there has 
been little of the “boom” order, little of floating population, little of setting 
before the world just one advantage, little of the millionaire sojourner. The 
city has been incorporated nearly twenty years, and since long before that time 
it has been steadily growing through the accretion and effort of the better 
middle class—intelligent agriculturists, hard-working mechanics and desirable 
people in all walks of life. It is more like an Eastern thriving industrial town 


than like a semi-tropical resort. 
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Pomona is made. Its citizens no longer need to look forward and wonder 
what its future will be. From the nature of its inhabitants, conditions and 
environment it can be nothing but a prosperous commercial community, an 
ideal agricultural valley. And it is perfectly natural for it to become a place 
of manufacture and a railroad center. 

Besides the main lines of the two great overland routes, the Southern 
Pacific and Santa Fe railroads, Pomona has the new Salt Lake road in the 
heart of the city and two branches of the Southern Pacific, running in from 
important neighboring towns and bringing to the place many visitors and much 
large bus'ness 


trade. There are two foundries and machine shops doing 
and increasing their capacity. A furniture company has just secured a large 
building and is consolidating two factories in other cities and bringing them 


tc Pomona for a more advantageous location. The discoveries of oil in South 





SNOW ON THE NEAR FooTtrHILts— ORANGE BLOSSOMS IN THE CITY. Photo by Re 


ern California and the water power in the mountains have come pretty near 
solving the power problem. One electric company has a 33,000-volt line run- 
ning into the city. 

There are 7000 inhabitants in Pomona, which is connected with Los 
Angeles, 33 miles away, by three railroads. The city has all modern improve 
ments—complete municipal government; 13 public school buildings and plans 
maturing for two large new structures, with 50 teachers and 1600 pupils; an 
excellent academy and business college; Pomona College, the third in import- 
ance on the Pacific Coast, in Claremont, a suburb, and Lordsburg College, a 
smaller institution, in another suburb; electric lights and gas; an unexcelled 
domestic water supply of pure artesian water; fire department of four com- 
panies; free mail delivery by four carriers; telegraph and telephone service 
(a mutual opposition telephone company is now installing a thoroughly mod- 
ern system) ; three hotels; a public library of 7000 volumes about to occupy 
a building costing $15,000, given by Andrew Carnegie; two daily and three 
weekly newspapers; nineteen churches, and the city irretrievably committed to 
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the policy of “no saloons”; a particularly fine representation of fraternal 
societies and military companies; two banks; every branch of business repre 
sented in prosperous stores 

A new City Council is just entering upon an era of comprehensive im 
provements that will still further advance Pomona’s desirability as a place 
of business and residence Che large park that has for years belonged to the 


city is being transformed into a place of beauty under direction of a famous 
landscape architect; a plaza is to be made out of a block near the center of 
the city; miles of new grading, curbing and cement sidewalk have been or 
dered (Pomona already is finely sidewalked and has miles and miles of road 
way paved with a cement-gravel obtained within the city limits and making a 
splendid but cheap pavement); al d otherwise the municipality is k epi ] 
in line with progress. 

A “city of homes” is Pomona Che industrious citizens, realizing the 
rare opportunity of making their residence in a city combining easy money- 
making with life in such a balmy climate, build homes and make up their 
minds to end their days here in peace and plenty. At this writing no less than 


; 


fifty houses are in process of construct‘on, and, too, a large and beautiful 
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pressed-brick business block is ready for interior finishing, and another two- 





story block is in process of erection. This prevalence of home building has 
been enhanced by loan associations, one of which (a mutual home concern) 
has been in business ten years, has subscribed stock of $282,000, has never lost 
a dollar and never had a law-suit. Such a record is an evidence of the kind 
of city Pomona is. 

In this article the writer has told about the advantages of Pomona Valley 
mainly from a commercial standpoint, with a knowledge that the section's 
future growth depends upon. strengtl 


more than beauty, upon industry 


rather than climate; and yet to one not well acquainted with Southern Cali- 
nia the other considerations would perhaps appeal with force 


If Pomona had no other claim to recognition, its balmy climate’s benefit 
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to people seeking restora ion of healt! vould be sumicient; tor many ii has 
been saved by immigration to this land of sunshine, fruits and flowers; many 


y walking the streets of Pomona, in full enjoyment of health 


" 
tod 


a person is toda) 
and vigor, who was sent here with no hope of recovery. It should not be 
presumed from this statement that Pomona is a panacea, but it is a fact that 
scarcely any disease that anything will affect can resist the improving influence 
of the grateful air; the patient may be too far gone to allow the betterment 
to be lasting, but instances where there is no alleviation are exceptional. 

The Easterner crossing the Sierras for the first time and getting as he 
does a view of this beautiful valley suddenly in verdant winter, is impressed 
most by the scenic grandeur. ‘These are inlJeed the American Alps, and this 
is “Our Italy.” Charles Dudley Warner says: 

“The traveler who descends into Italy by an Alpine pass never forgets 
the surprise and delight of the transition. In an hour he is whirled down the 
slopes from the region of eternal snow to the verdure of spring or the ripeness 
of summer. Suddenly—it may be at a turn in the road—winter is left behind; 
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Photo by Reiley. 
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the plains of Lombardy are in view; the Lake of Como or Maggiore gleams 
below; there is a tree; there is an orchard; there is a garden; there is a villa 
overrun with vines; the singing of birds is heard; the air is gracious; the 
slopes are terraced and covered with vineyards; great sheets of silver sheen 
in the landscape mark the growth of the olive; the dark green orchards of 
oranges and lemons are starred with gold; the lusty fig, always a temptation 
as of old, leans invitingly over the stone wall; everywhere are bloom and color 
under the blue sky; there are shrines by the wayside, chapels on the hill; one 
hears melodious bells, the call of the vine dressers, the laughter of girls.” 

This author says the contrast is as great from the desert to this rich 
Pomona Valley. And it is true that Pomona’s scenery and position, though 
not its greatest attributes, are nevertheless sublime and must necessarily cause 
the fame of this locality to become increasingly widespread. 





ANOTHER VIEW IN THE PARK. Photo by Retle) 


The mountain ranges lift their summits almost into the region of perpetual 
snow; in fact, throughout the entire year snow remains deep on the northern 
slopes to within a few feet of the top and is visible from the valley to the south 
until midsummer. Sometimes in winter the mountains are snow-covered to 
their base and stand out against the northern sky like serrated walls of pure 
white marble. It is not uncommon, too, for a person walking in the valley in 
the bright sunshine of a winter day, among orange groves laden with golden 
fruit or amid flowers in profusion, to see the Storm King riding at a furious 
pace along the range and fierce gusts of wind driving the snow in clouds before 
it over the loftiest peaks. 

Such is the nature of Pomona Valley. It is all true; but the inhabitants 
would prefer to have interested persons investigate its charms themselves. 
For then they will receive impressions more satisfying than words can give. 
The valley is one of the things that is “just as advertised.” In these days of 
rapid transportation and reduced rates there are few who cannot afford a 
trip to the Pacific Coast, and whoever comes should not go away without seeing 
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Pomona’s Tourist Hore. Photo by Reiley. 


Pomona. He will find plenty of people willing to drive him about for a view 
of the countryside. Pomonans have just pride in the city and its surround- 
ings; they are, also, only too glad to let others have the benefit of what may be 


aptly termed “the garden spot of earth.” 
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AVENUE, PoMoNA. Photo by Reiley. 
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